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The critical moment in the battle of Gettysburg had arrived on a little 
known and seemingly insignificant hill called Little Round Top. Colonel 
Joshua L. Chamberlain and his 20th Maine Volunteer Infantry Regiment 
were about to be over run by two confederate Alabama regiments. Almost 
one third of Chamberlain’s men were killed or wounded from previous 
assaults by Colonel William C. Oates’s Alabamians. With his men nearly out 
of ammunition, Chamberlain knew that his brave soldiers from Maine could 
not withstand another assault which was sure to come. Col. Chamberlain 
would later write, describing his thoughts that day, “A critical moment has 
arrived, and we can remain as we are no longer.” Chamberlain’s final orders 
from Colonel Strong Vincent had been to “hold that ground at all hazards.” 


Little Round Top was at the end of the left flank of the Federal Army and 
offered a clear view of much of the battlefield. Earlier in the day, incredibly 
no one was given the assignment to defend such an important strategic piece 
of ground. A few signal men were occupying the hill when General Meade’s 
chief engineer Gouverneur K. Warren arrived on the hill and saw the danger. 
He quickly sent for help and Col. Vincent arrived with 4 regiments, and 
placed the 20th Maine at the end of the line. 


Confederate Col. Oates was given the assignment to take Little Round Top, 
fortify and ring the hill with cannon to blow the Federal Army apart. Col. 
Oates said, “within half an hour I could convert Little Round Top into a 
Gibraltar that I could hold against ten times the number of men that I had.” 
Col. Oates rushed two regiments of about 640 men up the hill. The 20th 
Maine had been in place only 10 minutes before the southerners attacked. 


In an hour and a half of intense fighting nearly forty thousand rounds were 
fired. Five times the Alabamians drove the Maine troops from their positions, 
only to be pushed back again and again. Chamberlain said, “At times I saw 
around me more of the enemy than of my own men; gaps opening, swallow- 
ing, closing again, squads of stalwart men who had cut their way through us, 
disappearing as if translated. All around, a strange, mingled roar.” 


Now at the critical moment, Chamberlain decided to advance, and ordered 
his men to fix bayonets. While the right of his regiment held their positions, 
he ordered the men on his left to charge down the hill and wheel to the 
right. Sword in hand, with his brother Lt. Tom Chamberlain behind him, 
Col. Chamberlain charged down the hillside. The counter attack completely 
surprised the Alabamians, who wavered, broke and fled for their lives. Little 


Round Top held. 


For his actions that fateful day Chamberlain would receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. General Sickel would later give Chamberlain a high compli- 
ment for his fighting spirit and kind heart saying, “you have the soul of a lion 
and the heart of a woman.” 
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Ulysses S. Grant and two of his officers during 
the Overland Campaign. 
(The Move to the James, page 16) 
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The K.G.C. Flag. 
(Strong Arm of Secession, page 42) 


The CSS Virginia demonstrates the impotence of 
wooden sailing ships. 
(We Failed As I Was Sure We Would, page 80) 
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Edttorial 


OF CAPTIONS 


As happens frequently, something in North & South has 
aroused the ire of modern partisans of union or secession. 
A few lines in a recent Grapevine (volume 10, #4) produced 
a suggestion from one reader that the magazine should be 
renamed “North & More North,” while a sixteen page article 
in volume 10, #5 was essentially viewed by some readers as 
little short of neo-Confederate propaganda. I address both 
criticisms in this issue’s Crossfire column. 

In so far as we receive criticism from both sides of the 
(ideological) Mason-Dixon line, I suppose that is some sort 
of evidence that we are adhering to our stated purpose—to 
present accurate, balanced, history of the War (and the years 
immediately before and after). That attempt at balance 
extends to the selection of illustrations and the wording of 
the captions that accompany them. For example, images of 
brigadier Martin Witherspoon Gary appear in two articles 
in this issue—“The Move to the James” and “America’s First 
War on Terror.” In the one caption he is described as “an 
aggressive and accomplished cavalry commander,” which 
he most certainly was—brave, resourceful, and a master of 
tactics. In the other he is described as an “orchestrator of 
murder,” which in the postwar years he certainly was. In 
both cases, positive and negative, we merely state the truth. 
And that is in what we aim for in North & South. What Win- 
ston Churchill famously described as “the last war fought 
between gentlemen” there certainly were abundant acts of 
gallantry and chivalry. There were also episodes of skulldug- 
gery and utter bestiality. In these pages we record both, and 
do so without discriminating between Union and Confed- 
erate. Two other captions in this issue illustrate the point. 
“Sherman’s Right Hand Man” is an article that presents a 
very positive image of a Union officer, yet one caption draws 
attention to the despicable behavior of some Union soldiers. 
In Stephen Budiansky’s article on the postwar terror in the 
South I deliberately chose an illustration that demonstrated 
that racial bigotry was a national phenomenon, not merely a 
Southern one—and made the point explicit in the caption. 

Facts, gentle reader, facts. Facts selected, certainly, as 
they must be, but selected so as to create a valid sense of the 
whole. As always, you must be the judge of our success. 


Ko cle abe 


IN THE CROSSHAIRS 


In reference to the article “In the Cross- 
hairs” by Michael R. Bradley in the March 
issue of North & South: 

Many of the horrors Mr. Bradley cites 
would be war crimes both today and at the 
time of the Civil War. In other instances, 
however, his article reflects a lack of under- 
standing of the accepted laws of war of that 
time. 

U.S. Army General order #100, April 
1863, drafted by Dr. Francis Lieber, is gen- 
erally regarded as an accurate summary of 
the laws of war as they were understood in 
the mid-19th century. Mr. Bradley properly 
chides the Union army for failing to comply 
with some provisions of the Order, but ne- 
glects to cite other provisions that explain 
many of the incidents in his article. Most 
significantly, he ignores the following provi- 
sions of GO #100. 

“Art.82. Men...who commit hostilities 
...without being part and portion of the 
organized hostile army, and without shar- 
ing continuously in the war, but who do 
so with...the occasional assumption of the 
semblance of peaceful pursuits, divesting 
themselves of the character or appearance 
of soldiers...are not entitled to the privi- 
leges of prisoners of war, but shall be treated 
summarily as highway robbers or pirates.” 

“Art.85...[PJersons within an occupied 
territory who rise in arms against the occu- 
pying or conquering army,...[i]f captured 
..-may suffer death, whether they rise singly, 
in small or large bands, and whether called 
upon to do so by their own, but expelled, 
government or not. They are not prisoners 
of war; nor are they if discovered and se- 
cured before teir conspiracy has matured to 
an actual rising or armed violence.” 

Contrary to what Mr. Bradley asserts on 
page 50, these articles provide a pretty clear 
definition of a “bushwhacker>” Note that 
under the law of that time, such combat- 
ants were to be treated “summarily” when 
captured and did not have a right to a trial. 
(The right to trial was first established by 


the Hague Convention on Land Warfare of 
1899.) Without going into a detailed legal 
discussion, simply being a part of the en- 
emy’s militia, home guard or other armed 
forces was not enough to entitle a fighter to 
prisoner of war status. He also had to avoid 
holding himself out as a civilian between 
engagements, particularly if he was living in 
an area occupied by the Union army. 

The other provision of GO#100 that Mr. 
Bradley neglects is Article 27, which states 
that “The law of war can no more wholly 
dispense with retaliation than can the law 
of nations, of which it is a branch.” It is a 
sad fact that, throughout the 18th, 19th, and 
the first half of the 20th centuries, armies in 
Europe and the Americas routinely imposed 
collective punishments on civilian popula- 
tions in retaliation for guerrilla activities. 
These collective punishments could range 
from a forced monetary contribution as 
General Thomas ordered (pp.57-58) to 
burning houses as General Pope ordered 
(p.52) to the execution of members of the 
civilian population as Colonel Beatty threat- 
ened (p.50) and General Milroy did (p.56). 
The practice was not formally banned until 
the negotiation of the Fourth Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949. 

In assessing the actions of soldiers on 
both sides in the Civil War, we must be 
careful not to judge them by the standards 
of our time. The accepted rules of civilized 
warfare were very different 140 years ago. 

—Burrus Carnahan 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
The George Washington University 


The leap that Michael Bradley makes in 
citing examples of atrocities as proof that 
it was U.S. government policy to murder 
civilians is as big as the Grand Canyon. 
First the article about Dahlgren saying that 
because he met with Lincoln that is proof 
that Lincoln authorized the murder of Jef- 
ferson Davis. Now this. Whatever became of 
scholarship? Whatever became of evidence 
to support a claim? It is possible to cite ex- 
amples of atrocities by individual soldiers in 
every war on every side. That does not prove 
it had government authorization. 

—Tim Stipp, Nixa, MO 


I was intrigued by Michael Bradley’s ar- 
ticle “In the Crosshairs” (vol. 10, no. 5) and 
his claim that the United States government 
officially targeted Confederate civilians “in 
a war of vengeance” with a policy to “kill 
without mercy.” My graduate student and 
I became even more interested when Mr. 
Bradley asserted that his findings were doc- 


umented in the Official Records of the War 
of the Rebellion. Because the Official Records 
are now so easily accessed, we decided to 
check Mr. Bradley’s claim that these govern- 
ment documents supported his argument. 

Ten of Mr. Bradley’s footnotes refer the 
reader to the Official Records. After checking 
all ten (with some difficulty because several 
of them were incompletely cited; see specifi- 
cally numbers 23 and 28), we found that not 
one of the listed sources reveal an official 
policy to target civilians with violence. To 
the contrary, we discovered that Mr. Bradley 
omitted portions of the letters he cites that 
demonstrated the officers involved were 
concerned about the violence perpetrated 
against Confederate civilians and wanted 
to stop it. If we were to summarize his use 
of the Official Records, we would conclude 
that at best his references were incomplete 
and unfair, and at worst, disingenuous. A 
few examples will reveal how Mr. Bradley 
attempts to lead his readers to a conclusion 
not found in his sources. 

On page 51 (footnote number 5), Mr 
Bradley quotes General Ormsby Mitchell 
reporting “robberies, rapes, arsons, and 
plundering” committed by “lawless brigands 
and vagabonds connected with the army...” 
Carefully omitted by the author is the Gen- 
eral’s response to the those actions: “and I 
desire to punish all those found guilty of 
perpetrating these crimes with death by 
hanging.” Mitchell concludes his letter to 
Secretary of War Stanton (also omitted) by 
writing, “I beg the authority to control these 
plunderers by visiting upon their crimes the 
punishment of death.” In his related refer- 
ence to Captain Oliver Greene and his state- 
ment that troops in “Negley’s and Mitchell’s 
commands” have become “bands of robbers 
and thieves,” Mr. Bradley omits Greene’s 
penultimate sentence: “For God’s sake let 
something be done for relief” Far from re- 
vealing an official policy of violence toward 
civilians, this correspondence demonstrates 
a concern on the part of United States of- 
ficers for the actions of those under their 
command. (See O.R. Series 1, vol. 10, pt. 2, 
p. 204; vol. 16, pt. 2. 40.) 

Mr. Bradley devotes more than a col- 
umn to the supposed misdeeds of Fielding 
Hurst. He fails, however, to cite his sources 
correctly or to mention that Major Gen- 
eral C. C. Washburn to whom the alleged 
atrocities were reported responded, “The 
outrages, if committed as stated by you, are 
disgraceful and abhorrent to every brave 
and sensitive mind.” (See O.R., Series 1, vol. 
32, pt. 1, p. 602) 

On page 54, James A. Garfield is quoted 
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regarding the lawlessness of troops seem- 
ingly to bolster Mr. Bradley’s argument of 
an official policy of violence against civil- 
ians. He fails to include, however, com- 
ments by Brigadier General Garfied that 
“This must at once be corrected by the most 
severe punishment. The general command- 
ing directs corps commanders to take vigor- 
ous measures to correct this evil.” (See O.R., 
Series 1, vol. 23, part 2, p. 521) 

Finally, Mr. Bradley asserts that William 
T. Sherman, in his letter to Secretary Stan- 
ton, was plotting to kill pro-Confederate 
sympathizers and uses words such as “exter- 
mination” and “genocide” to drive home his 
point. When one examines the documents 
referred to, however, one finds that Sher- 
man was proposing not to kill anyone, but 
to “arrest all males and females who have 
encouraged or harbored guerrillas and rob- 
bers,” and send them and their slaves down 
the Mississippi River deep into the Confed- 
eracy. He is asking Stanton’s approval not to 
“exterminate” Southerners, but to authorize 
a mass arrest: “I would like to have your as- 
sent and to name the land to which I may 
send a few cargoes,....”. Sherman prefaces 
his letter to Stanton (also omitted) with the 
cautionary observation, “I doubt whether 
the President will sustain me,....” (See O.R., 
Series 1, vol. 39, pt. 2, pp. 131-132, 135-136) 

That violence against Southern civilians 
occurred is not being called into question. 
All students of the Civil War understand 
that “war is hell,” and that war in and 
around civilian populations often results in 
atrocities of one kind or another. A clear 
understanding of this aspect of war, particu- 
larly this war, however, is not achieved by 
“cooking the books.” Mr. Bradley has done 
his readers a great disservice by emphatical- 
ly stating that violence against Confederate 
civilians was a policy of the United States 
Government when he knew the evidence 
did not support his argument. 

North & South magazine provides an 
excellent forum for those of us interested 
in better understanding the American Civil 
War. It can only shed light on the war, how- 
ever, if its contributors adhere to the his- 
tory profession’s standards for research and 
interpretation. Selectively editing historic 
documents, omitting contrary passages, pre- 
senting interpretations the author knows are 
not supported by the evidence are accept- 
able only if one is producing propaganda, 
not history. Mr. Bradley knowingly violated 
the most fundamental practices of our pro- 
fession and in the process has failed North 
& South, its illustrious board of editors, his 
readers, and most importantly, himself. 

—Dwight T. Pitcaithley, Ph.D. 
Christopher Schurtz 


New Mexico State University 
Ed. When I asked Mike for his article, he 


indicated that it would rather more hot- 
blooded, more partisan, than our usual 
fare. And I said go right ahead, yours is a 
perspective that needs to be aired. I too 
disagreed with many of the points in the 
article, but decided to let readers respond 
rather than interjecting my own thoughts. 
Having raised the subject, albeit in contro- 
versial form, we can now look at it in greater 
depth and hopefully all learn something. 
The discussion article in next issue on ir- 
regular warfare will involve seven or eight 
historians, and Mike and I will both be tak- 
ing part. 


BLACK CONFEDERATES 


Ed. I did say in the last issue that we should 
probably close the discussion of the sup- 
posed black legions of the Confederacy until 
or unless some evidence for their existence 
was discovered. However, I couldn’t resist 
the following two letters. ... 


Dear Editor, 

I think you’re on to something with 
your parallel between Sasquatch and the 
Black Confederates (North & South, volume 
10, issue #5), and offer the following image 
as evidence... 


FOR SASQUATCH MILITIA 


So the question is, how many Sasquatch 
regiments served in the Confederate army, 
and did they do so willingly? 

—Alex Treholme 
Via email 


One of the most convincing of Bruce 
Levine’s arguments that there were NOT 
thousands and thousands of Blacks in the 
Confederate army (apart that is from the to- 
tal lack of evidence that they existed) is that 
no such were ever captured. However, two 
possible explanations exist for this: 

(1) Blacks in the Confederate army 
were so fanatically in favor of slavery that 
they fought to the death for its preservation. 
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(2) They were so superior to their 
white comrades that they never found 
themselves compelled to surrender. 

The latter would of course explain the 
postwar conspiracy of silence on the sub- 
ject on the part of more than half a million 
Confederate veterans... 

Thanks for the most thought-provoking 
Civil War magazine out there. 

—Jerry King 
New Orleans 


I am at a loss to understand why From 
the Grapevine (North & South, volume 10, 
#4) thought it important of interesting to 
state that George Washington Custis Lee re- 
signed his commission in the United States 
Army a full month after his father resigned 
his. Are we to interpret this to mean that 
Custis Lee was less a Virginian than his fa- 
ther, or that he was dragging his feet? Rob- 
ert E. Lee wrote to his wife to tell her that 
she should inform his sons that they must 
make up their own minds as to what action 
to take regarding the secession of the south- 
ern states and that if “his actions had been 
wrong, they should do better.” 

Since Custis Lee was, at that time, 
twenty-nine-years-old and quite capable 
of not only making his own decisions, but 
defending himself had they differed from 
his father and brother, his hesitation is quite 
understandable. He, like his father, did not 
agree with secession, and because he was a 
very deep complex man, could assess the 
situation as he saw it and act according to 
his own dictates. 

Of course he carried out the duties to 
which he was assigned while making his de- 
cision as to whether to resign or not. From 
the time he was a young boy his father in- 
stilled in him the value to a man’s character 
of always doing one’s duty, and there would 
have been no other course open to him 
but to do the same until his decision was 
reached. 

Grapevine hints to me of gossip. Gossip 
is usually salacious. I would be interested 
to know just what the columnist was try- 
ing to impart by including this item in his 
column. Is it Custis Lee’s lack of dedication 
to the Confederacy he is hinting at, or per- 
haps he is trying to say that his father acted 
in an overly hasty manner. Both men did 
their duty to what they believed in. Your 
columnist might have been fairer to young 
Major General Custis Lee had he mentioned 
that Custis offered to take the place of his 
brother, Major General William Henry Fit- 
zhugh Lee, known as Rooney, in a Northern 
prison, under sentence of death should any 
more Federal officers be executed by the 
Confederacy, so that Rooney could come to 
the bedside of his dying wife. But then, that 
might make Custis look like a good guy, in- 


stead of a reluctant “rebel.” 

It appears to me that your magazine 
would benefit from a name change, to North 
& More North. 

—Judith McParland 
Greenbay, VA 


Ed. Judith, methinks you do protest too 
much. Grapevine is designed as an easily 
digested tidbit preceding the main course of 
the in-depth articles. It consists of Civil War 
trivia, by definition not of earth-shattering 
importance, but hopefully not uninterest- 
ing. Unlike gossip, which is not merely 
salacious but also fallacious, we make every 
effort to ensure that items in the column are 
factual. 

As to specifics, one could come up with 
something much better to disparage Robert 
E. Lee, if one were in the disparagement 
business, but we are not. I know of nothing 
that could be used to disparage Custis Lee, 
unless it is oath-breaking, and in the context 
of the time (given the significance of one’s 
state) that is understandable. I took the 
significance of the item to relate to the very 
point you make, that the decision to sup- 
port secession was a difficult one for many. 
Northerners did not face the painful choice 
between state and country that Southerners 
did. 

One more point. The magazine’s title, 


Civil War N 


North & South, refers to our coverage of the 
totality of the war, not to the two sides. We 
all sometimes use the word “South” as short- 
hand for the Confederacy or secessionists. 
But it is a misnomer. One hundred whites 
from the seceded states fought for the U.S.A. 
as did another 200,000 Southerners from 
the border South states, and almost 100,000 
Southern Blacks. In total almost one South- 
erner in three remained loyal. The North 
did not fight the South, Unionists fought 
disunionists. Only a handful of Northern- 
ers fought for the Confederacy, hundreds 
of thousands of Southerners fought for the 
Union. 


eee EE EH HEH 


Re: Prelude to War: Newspapers and 
North-South Tensions in the 1850s (North 
& South, volume 10, #5). 

In addition to inflaming passions, the 
press must also be held accountable for the 
emasculation of the Supreme Court in the 
decade before the Civil War. At the time 
when the guidance of a respected arbiter 
was sorely needed on questions of property 
rights, states rights, extension of slavery into 
the territories, and even the legality of seces- 
sion itself, the press had reduced the Court 
to an all-time low in status and public es- 
teem through personal attacks on individual 
judges a well as the Court as a body.The 


press was also responsible for provoking 
and encouraging attacks on the Court by 
Congress. 

The New York Tribune would write, “This 
Court, as now arranged, is scandalously 
sectional, grossly partial, a mockery of the 
Constitution, a serf of the slave power, and a 
disgrace to the country.” And again from the 
Tribune, “Thus the process of deterioration 
goes on, and the Supreme Court is gradu- 
ally becoming a mere party machine, to do 
the bidding of the prominent faction and 
to supply places to reward party hacks.” The 
press would question the patriotism of in- 
dividual justices, and Edwin Stanton would 
complain to President Buchanan, “The New 
York Evening Post is very severe on Judge 
Campbell, and very unjustly so, for the 
judge has been as anxiously and patrioti- 
cally anxious to preserve the government as 
any man in the United States.” 

The Court, in a time of declining influ- 
ence, found itself in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of trying to enforce unpopular fugitive 
slave laws (Ableman v Booth, Kentucky v 
Dennison) and being defiled by state courts. 
In the case of Kentucky v Dennison, the 
Court conceded that although the gover- 
nor of a state had a duty to return escaped 
fugitives, the words were merely “declara- 
tive of the moral duty,” and that no power 
was delegated to the (continued on page 65) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> On November 18, 1860, scarcely 
two weeks after Lincoln’s election, 
and more than two months before 
it voted for secession, the Georgia 
state legislature voted one million 
dollars for “state defense.” 
In the Autumn of 1862, Washington's 
hometown paper, The Evening 
Star, angrily refuted charges that 
there were some 15,000 prostitutes 
working in the city, noting that the 
number was actually only about 
5,000, plus maybe 2,500 more in 
nearby Georgetown and Alexandria. 
> Lafayette County in Mississippi sent 
2,200 men into Confederate service 
during the Civil War, of whom some 
770 perished. 

During the 1840s, the Regular Army 
had an average annual vacancy 
rate—from deaths, retirements, or 
resignations—of about 31 officers, 
while the average number of men 
who graduated per year from | 
West Point was 39, leading many a 
young man who would later rise to | 
considerable distinction to spend 
several years in the service as a 
“brevet second lieutenant.” 

From late 1861 through the end 
of 1862 the Richmond Depot of 
the Confederate Quartermaster 
Department appears to have issued | 
in excess of 320,000 pairs of shoes. 
Reportedly some of Confederate Major | 
General Joseph Wheeler’s cavalrymen | 
were wont to pass themselves off as 
Yankees during the “March to the Sea” in 
late-1864, to “test” the loyalties of black 
people in the path of Sherman's line of 
march, inflicting severe beatings on any 
“servants” whom they found offering a 
warm welcome. 

William A. Smith, a militia officer 
from Alamance County, North 
Carolina, an area of strong Unionist 
sympathies, was elected commander 
of the 37th Home Guard Battalion 
by promising that his troops would | 
not become involved in combat. 


> 


> 


>_> 
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Tecumseh. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Colonel Whistler Retires 


At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Colonel William Whistler was 
the commander of the 4th Infantry 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


Washington Whistler (1800-1849), 
graduated from West Point in 1819 
and served as an engineer in the 
Army until 1833, when he resigned 
to go into railroading, working in 


| America and Russia for many years. 


G.W. was the father of James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler (1834-1903), who 
dropped out of West Point to become 
one of America’s greatest artists (and 
thus the Erudite Readers will recall 
John Whistler, from North & South, 
Vol. 7, No. 2, March 2004). The 
Whistlers’ daughter, Eliza, married an 
army officer, Daniel Curtis, who was 
commissioned in 1812. Dismissed 
from the service in 1823 as a captain, 
he died shortly afterwards. Eliza soon 
moved in with her eldest brother, 
William. She died in a freak accident 


| during the mid-1830s, when a lightning 


bolt came through a window; of her 
four children, Irene eventually married 


_ the later Brigadier General Daniel 


Regiment. He had been in that post | 


since 1845, and had been in the Army 
for some sixty years. 
Whistler had been born in 


_ Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1780. He 


was the son of John Whistler, an Irish- 


_ born former major in the British Army. 


Major Whistler had been captured by 
the Americans at Saratoga, in 1777. 
Exchanged, he had gone to Britain, 


| taken his discharge, and married, 


returning with his wife, the former 
Ann Bishop, to settle in Maryland. 
Apparently not finding farming to his 
taste, in 1791 he was commissioned 
in the U.S. Army and had a rather 
distinguished career, retiring as a 
brevet major in 1815, whereupon he 
got a cushy job as military storekeeper 
of ordnance at the Jefferson Barracks, 
near St. Louis, which he held until 
his death in 1829, at about 78, an 
impressive age for the times. 

Now John and Ann Whistler 
had several children. And all of them 
had military ties. Taking them in 
reverse order, the youngest, George 
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H. Rucker and became the mother 
of Irene Rucker, who married Philip 
Sheridan, and had two sons who served 
as officers in the U.S. Army. Eliza’s 
next older brother John Whistler Jr. (c. 
1790-1813), the second child of James 
and Ann, was commissioned an ensign 


_ in 1812, and rose to first lieutenant 


shortly before his death in late 1813. 
This brings us back to the eldest of 
the Whistler children, William, who 
commanded the 4th Infantry in 1861. 
William Whistler was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Ist 
Infantry on June 8, 1801. By the out- 
break of the War of 1812, he had risen 
to first lieutenant. At the time he was 
stationed in the Michigan Territory. 


_ On August 9, 1812, Whistler took part 


in a battle a few miles from Detroit, at 
a small village named Maguaga (also 
known as Monguagon), now known as 
Trenton. As battles go, Maguaga wasn’t 
much. Although U.S. Major General 
William Hull had some six hundred 
regular troops, he managed to lose 
to a tiny band of British regulars (c. 
75), Canadian militiamen (c. 75), and 
Tecumseh’s warriors (c. 65). The inept 
Hull fell back on Fort Detroit, where 


“War, at best, is terrible, and this war of ours, in its magnitude and its duration, 


is one of the most terrible.” 


—Abraham Lincoln, Great Sanitary Fair, Philadelphia, June 17, 1864 


years of garrison duty, punctuated by 
peacemaking with and among various 
Indian nations (Hollywood notwith- 
standing, soldiering on the frontier 
was mostly boring, fighting actually 
being relatively rare). But in 1839, the 
7th Infantry, including Whistler, was 
transferred to Florida, to help fight the 
Second Seminole War. They stayed in 
Florida until 1842, seeing a great deal of 
action, in a war that didn’t really end, 
but just tapered off. The regiment was 
transferred to garrison duty in Louisiana 
and along the eastern Gulf Coast. In July 
of 1845, Whistler, by then sixty-five, was 
promoted colonel and given command 
of the 4th Infantry, in which a young bre- 
vet second lieutenant named Ulysses S. 
Grant was serving. Less than a year later, 
Whistler took his regiment into Mexico, 
with Zachary Taylor’s little army. And 
he soon ran into trouble. Shortly after 
the capture of Matamoros, Whistler was 
subject to a court martial for “disobedi- 
ence of orders ... drunkenness on duty . 
.. [and] conduct to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline” Although 
convicted and sentenced to be dis- 
charged from the army, President 
James K. Polk disallowed the find- 
ings of the court and reinstated 

Whistler. 

In the years following 
the war with Mexico, Whistler 
continued to command the 

4th Infantry, in garrison at 

Detroit, and later at the 

Madison Barracks at 
Sacketts Harbor on Lake 
Ontario in New York. 

When the Civil War 
broke out, Whistler, 


on August 16th he surrendered after | 
barely twenty-four hours under siege | 
by a British, Canadian, and Indian force 
that was actually smaller than his own 
twenty-five hundred U.S. troops and 
militiamen. Whistler was among the 
prisoners. He appears to have spent the 
entire war as a POW, being promoted 
to captain in the meantime. At the end 
of the war he returned to active duty 
with his regiment, which had been re- 
designated the 3rd Infantry—“The Old 
Guard.” Over the next decade he served | 
in garrison, was brevetted major for lon- 
gevity in 1822, and received a substan- 
tive promotion to major four years later. 
In 1834 Whistler was serving in 
garrison at what is now Green Bay, and 
saw action, apparently for the first time 
since 1812, during a small outbreak by 
some Winnebago Indians, which was 
put down with virtually no casualties. 
Soon after, he was promoted lieutenant 
colonel and assigned to the 7th Infantry, 
at Fort Gibson, in the Indian Territory 
(Oklahoma). There followed several 


= 


Note: 


by then eighty-one, was still in com- 
mand of his regiment. Although the 
oldest man in the Army, Whistler was 
hardly unique; the senior ranks were 
full of superannuated veterans unable 
to take the field. Of nineteen colo- 
nels of artillery, infantry, dragoons, 
mounted rifles, and cavalry, eleven 
had seen service in the War of 1812, 
nearly fifty years earlier. The average 
colonel of the line had been in the 
army forty-two years, with Whistler 
clocking in at fifty-nine, even longer 
than the venerable Winfield Scott, 
who was, after all, six years his junior! 

This glut of overage senior of- 
ficers was caused by the fact that the 
Army—and the Navy—had no for- 
mal retirement system. If an officer 
left the service, he had no pension. 
Naturally, few men chose to leave the 
service, no matter how old they were 
getting to be. 

In the spring of 1861, with the 
outbreak of the Civil War, it was clear 
that the Army would need a lot of 
new blood. But how to get the old 
timers out? It was not until August 
or 1861 that Congress got around to 
providing for retirement of senior 
officers with a reasonable pension. 
William Whistler was the first of- 
ficer to actually retire, as of October 
9, 1862 (though several officers who 
filed their papers later managed to 
secure predated retirements). 

Whistler died December 4, 
1863, by which time his son, Joseph 
Nelson Garland Whistler (USMA 
1846), had been promoted to colonel 
and commander of the 2nd New York 
Artillery. 


Whistler was by no means the oldest officer to have been on 
active duty in the ante bellum Army. John de Barth Walbach, 
born in Germany around 1764, served fourteen years in 
the French Army before migrating to the U.S. to escape the 
Revolution. In 1799 he was commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Regular Army. By 1850 he was a colonel and commander of the 
4th Artillery, with a brevet brigadier generalcy. Walbach died, 
still on active duty, in 1857, at the age of ninety-three. 


Brigadier General Joseph Nelson Garland Whistler. 
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The Biderman Flag 


The only Confederate flag to be 
captured in the state of California never 
flew very high or very long—nor was it the 
focus of any great military action. But the 
feelings around it were strong. The so-called 
“Biderman Flag” was unfurled July 4, 1861, 
flew briefly at a height of about seven feet, 
and was taken down in minutes. 

It was perhaps the high point of the 
Confederacy in California. 

About 10:00 that evening, following 
an Independence Day fireworks show in 
Sacramento, Major J. P. Gillis unfurled 
the flag, which had been wrapped around 
his walking stick, and paraded it down 
the boardwalk by the St. George Hotel at 
4th and J Streets, to the applause of the 
many Southern sympathizers on hand. 
The unique silk flag has two red bars and 
one white and a blue field with seventeen 
white stars. 

Major Gillis’s moment of glory did 

_ not last long. 


tal Archives 


The Biderman flag. 


Two Union sympathizers, J.W. 
Biderman and Curtis Clark, had followed 
Gillis from the St. George out into the street. 
Almost as soon as Gillis unfurled the flag, 
Biderman grabbed him by the throat with 
his left hand, and with his right tore off the 

| flag its staff and put it in his pocket, while 
shouting that no such flag could be carried in 
the town in his presence. 

Biderman then left the scene, only 
to return moments later accompanied by 
a small group of fellow Unionists. They 
waved the captured flag in front of the St. 


George and invited any “secessionists” who | 


dared to come and take it. 

None did, though Gillis apparently 
tried to borrow a knife from someone in the 
crowd, apparently to use to attack Biderman. 
Failing that, according to the Sacramento 
Daily Union, he “earnestly pled for the flag’s 
return.” He was rebuffed. 

The “Biderman Flag” - which might 
just as well be called the “Gillis Flag” - 
is currently on display at the California 
State Capitol Museum. 

—Chuck Lyons 
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Soldiers lounge on the bank of the Potomac opposite Georgetown College. 


The War Comes to 
Georgetown College 


Among the many men who 
came forward to answer the call for 
volunteers in the initial weeks of 
the Civil War were those of the 69th 
Regiment of New York State Militia, 
mostly recent Irish immigrants. The 
regiment left New York on April 23, 
1861, and after a few days on duty at 
Annapolis, arrived in Washington 
on May 3rd. The capital was already 
crowded with troops, so much so that 
men were even billeted in the halls 
of Congress. So the 69th New York 
Militia was billeted at Georgetown 
College, which had plenty of space, 
since most of the students were 
Southerners and had all gone home 
to join the Confederacy (Of 1,141 
alumni and students who served in 
the war, 925—81-percent—fought 
for the South). . 

Surprising, the normally rowdy 
Irishmen were very well behaved 
while they were quartered at the 
college. In the three weeks that they 
were billeted at the college there were 
no untoward incidents. The troops 
avoided loud or lewd talk, were 
careful not to damage the buildings 
or grounds, and maintained a degree 
of sobriety that might well have 
impressed the Sons of Temperance. 
This was perhaps because almost 
all of the men in the regiment were 
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| not only Irish, but also Catholics, and 


Georgetown was a Jesuit institution. 

But on May 24th the 69th New 
York Militia, a three month regiment, 
was sent across the Potomac, to take 
part in the occupation of Arlington, 
and was soon incorporated in a newly 
formed brigade commanded by a 
little known colonel named William T. 
Sherman, under whom it would serve 
with some distinction in the Battle of 
Bull Run on July 21st, before returning 
to New York to be mustered out; many 
of the troops shortly joined the new 
69th New York Volunteers, a three-year 
regiment, which by the end of the war 
would become known as “The Fighting 
69th.”. 

Meanwhile, new regiments 
continued to pour into Washington, and 
billets had to be found for them. 

Naturally, since the 69th New York 
Militia had left Georgetown, the army 
decided to billet yet another regiment 
there. Thus, when the newly formed 
79th New York Volunteers, a three-year 
regiment, showed up, the army promptly 
sent them to Georgetown. Some eight 
hundred strong, the men of the 79th New 
York were also mostly Celts. Unlike the 
Irishmen of the 69th New York Militia, the 
men of the 79th New York were mostly 
of Scots ancestry or recent immigrants 
from Scotland or other parts of the British 
Isles. Originally formed as a militia unit, 
the regiment was commanded by Colonel 
James Cameron, and was known as “The 


Cameron Highlanders” in honor of the 
British 79th Cameron Highlanders. The 
regiment even wore—for a time—the kilts 
and trews in the Cameron tartan. There 
was another difference between the men of 
the 69th and those of the 79th; most of the 
latter were staunch Presbyterians or other 
Protestants, and very hostile to “Popery.” 
Needless to say, the new batch of troops 
was utterly unimpressed by the religious 
character of the college, or by the presence 
of eighteen Jesuit priests on the faculty. 

In fact, the Highlanders proved so 
unruly that within a week the college was 
demanding that the War Department 
order the removal of the regiment and 
payment of a large sum for damages. 

The War Department quickly 
acceded to the request that the 79th New 
York be billeted elsewhere. But it rejected 
the demand for payment of damages, 
perhaps because the Secretary of War, 
Simon Cameron, was himself of thrifty 
Scots descent. Or perhaps because he 
was the brother of Colonel Cameron, and 
paying for the damages might suggest 
that the regiment was in want of better 
leadership. Then too, there's the possibility 
that Secretary Cameron rejected 
compensation because the good Jesuits 
were reluctant to split with him, he being a 
notorious grafter. 

—With thanks to the 69th Regiment 
Archives 


Colonel James Cameron 
(1801-1861), younger brother 
of the secretary of war, killed 
at the first battle of Bull Run. 


BIOFILE 
A Civil War Veteran who became 


President 


The Civil War produced quite a 
crop of presidents; Andrew Johnson, 
U.S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James 
A Garfield, Chester Arthur, Benjamin 
Harrison, William McKinley; Emil Frey. 

Emil who? 

Yes, Emil Frey, who served as 
President of Switzerland in 1894. 

Emil Frey was the son of a 


prominent family from Arlesheim, a | 


small village of Canton Baselland, in 
Switzerland. Born in 1838, he received 
an excellent education, entering the 
University of Jena, in Germany, in 1855, 
to study agronomy and economics. 
Like many another young man away at 
school, however, Frey seems to have 
spent more of his time hell-raising 
than book hitting; an avid participant 
in several student duels, he emerging 
alive though with some suitably 
impressive scars. As the university 
authorities seem to have taken a dim 
view of such activity, in 1856 Frey left 
the halls of academe. He worked for 
a time as an assistant estate manager 
in Saxony. Then, in 1860, he decided 
to try his luck in America, and 
took ship with his cousin Theodor 
Chatoney, who had a brother with a 
farm in Illinois. Frey’s experiences 
in America were not positive. His 
chest was stolen, and he found 
himself a failure at agriculture. He 
passed through a number of jobs in a 
remarkably short time, accumulating 
debts in the process. On the eve of 
the Civil War, Frey was in Chicago. 
working for Friedrich Hecker, who 
had been a prominent leader of the 
“Red ’48” in Baden before fleeing to 
America. 

When the Civil War broke out, 
Hecker organized the 24th Illinois 
Volunteers (the “Hecker Regiment”) 
in Cook County. He recruited many 
of Chicago’s Germans, Swiss, and 
Scandinavians, including some who 
were Jewish. The regiment mustered 
into Federal service in July of 1861. 
Among those who enlisted was Emil 
Frey, who joined to fight “for the 
preservation of the Union and the 
abolition of slavery,’ and, probably, to 
help ease his financial situation. Since 


Emil Frey. 


like all Swiss men Frey had undergone 


| compulsory military training in the 
national militia, he was quickly made | 


an ensign—a second lieutenant. 

By the spring of 1862, Frey 
had become a first lieutenant and 
acting commander of Company 
C, while campaigning with the 
24th Illinois in Missouri, Kentucky, 


Tennessee, and Alabama. During | 


these sometimes arduous operations, 
he also acquired a persistent case 
of malaria which plagued him for 
some time. Surprisingly, neither 
all this active duty nor the malaria, 
seems to have interfered in his rather 
voluminous correspondence with his 
family back in Switzerland. Despite 
his promotion, however, Frey still 
had serious financial problems, 
particularly since the paymaster 
hadn’t caught up with his regiment 
in some months. So in June of 1862, 
when Hecker received permission to 
raise another regiment of Germans, 
Swiss, and Scandinavian immigrants, 
Frey requested a captaincy. Hecker 
acceded to this request. That August, 
with a cadre from his old company— 
including cousin Theodor, whom he 
promoted to corporal—Frey quickly 
raised Company H, composed mostly 
of Swiss immigrants who had settled 
around Highland, Illinois. The “2nd 
Hecker Regiment,” more formally 
the 82nd Illinois, was mustered into 
Federal service in October of 1862. 
The new regiment was sent 
to the Army of the Potomac, to 
become part of the Eleventh Corps, 
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which had many other regiments 
with large numbers of Germans 
and other immigrants. For the next 
eight months, Frey campaigned with 
his regiment in the East, fighting at 


Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and 
Gettysburg. At Gettysburg the 82nd 
Illinois was swept up in the collapse 


| of the Union northern flank on the 


afternoon of July Ist. As the regiment 
fled through the town itself, about 
seventy-five of its men were captured 
by the hotly pursuing Confederates, 
among them Frey, who was serving as 


| an acting major. 


Frey spent the next eighteen 


he was lucky; cousin Theodor was 
not so lucky; as an enlisted man he 
ended up in Andersonville, where 
he died. While in Libby prison, 
Frey became a pawn in a minor 
Civil War dust up over the status 
of prisoners-of-war. Early in 1864 
several Confederate officers had been 
authorized to engage in activities 
behind Union lines. Captured that 
spring, they were placed in close 
confinement pending a decision as to 


| whether to hang them as spies. The 


Confederate government promptly 
placed three Union officers held at 


| Libby Prison in close confinement, 


threatening to execute them in 
retaliation. One of these officers was 


| Emil Frey, held as hostage for the 


life of Capt. William Gordon. The 
U.S. Commissioner for Exchange, 
Maj. Gen. Benjamin Butler, promptly 
placed three more Confederate 
officers in close confinement, with 
Capt. William G. Stewart, Company 
A, 5th South Carolina Infantry, 
being held hostage for Frey. Things 
could quickly have gotten ugly. But 
after eighteen days—during which 


| Frey claimed he was so mistreated 


that he had to eat rats—both sides 
backed off. Frey was transferred 
from one prison to another for a 


time, until exchanged on parole | 


in January of 1865, suffering from 
malnutrition. He made his way 


months in Libby Prison. At that, | 


| 


back to Friedrich Hecker’s home in 
Illinois, where he slowly recovered. 


While Frey was in Libby Prison, | 


his regiment, the 82nd Illinois, 
had gone west, to take part in the 
Chattanooga and Atlanta Campaigns, 


and Sherman’s “March to the Sea.” | 


As Frey was recovering his health in 
Illinois, the regiment took part in 
Sherman’s Carolina Campaign and 
the final operations of the war. Frey 
returned to duty in time to march with 
his regiment in the “Grand Review” of 
the Union Armies, May 23-24, 1865. 
A few weeks later the regiment was 
mustered out of the service. Frey was 
discharged as a captain in the Volunteer 
Army on June 8th, though some weeks 
later Illinois promoted him to major 
in the state militia, which rank he ever 
afterward preferred to use. 


After the war, Frey returned to | 


Switzerland, He became a newspaper 
editor in Basel, and later served 
for a decade in the Swiss House 
of Representatives. In 1882 Frey 
became the first Swiss Minister to 
the U.S. Returning to Switzerland in 
1890, Frey was elected to the Federal 
Council, the joint body that performs 
the functions of a chief executive in 
the Swiss Confederation. From 1891 
to 1897, Frey was Defense Minister 
in the Council, directing the Federal 
Military Department. In 1893 he was 
elected Vice-President of the Council, 
and the following year succeeded to 
a One-year term as President of the 
Confederation. 

In addition to his active political 
life, Frey was also an author, writing 
a number of political and historical 
works, including a military history of 


| Switzerland, and was active in Civil 


War veterans’ affairs (there were GAR 


| chapters in Europe), and remained 


a lifelong champion of the Union. 
Long a supporter of internationalism, 
Frey was head of the International 
Telegraph Union from 1896 until 
1921, and chaired a number a major 
international conferences before he 
died in 1922. 


Note: 


Frey’s wartime correspondence has been published as An American Apprenticeship: 
The Letters of Emil Frey, 1860-1865, edited and translated by Hedwig Rappolt (New 


York: Peter Lang, 1986) 
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PROFILE 
The American Civil War Comes to 
Plymouth, England. 


Although it was the theater of 
the conflict, America was not the only 
country affected by the Civil War. In 
Britain, the historic naval port of 
Plymouth, on the south Devon coast, 
had an “interesting” war. 

Plymouth, long an important 
naval base, was also a commercial port 
of some consequence. Trade between 
Plymouth and American ports flour- 
ished during the ante bellum period. 
The outbreak of the Civil War naturally 
affected this commerce.. The war was 
big news, and was avidly reported in 
local papers. But the war also affected 
Plymouth in other ways, for it some- 
times came very close. 

On December 3, 1861, American 
merchant ship Lady Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Joseph Jordan, 
bound from London to New York, put 
in at Plymouth, seeking the latest infor- 
mation on the Confederate commerce 
raider Nashville. Just two weeks earlier, 
on November 19", Nashville had taken 
and burned the American merchant- 
man Harvey Birch, and then proceeded 
to Southampton, where she docked for 
repairs. Captain Jordan anchored in 
Plymouth Sound at a spot known as 
Bovisand Bay, intending to sail the next 
morning. 

Shortly after midnight on Decem- 
ber 4", the people of Plymouth were 
woken by the sound of a fire-bell com- 
ing from the Bovisand Bay. Through 
the darkness alert watchmen on duty at 
the Mount Batten coastguard station, 
observed a smoking glow. 

The revenue cutter Hamilton im- 
mediately went to investigate, while 
steam tugs and a floating fire engine 
were dispatched to assist what appeared 
to be a vessel in distress. As the tugs 
and fire engine approached, they saw 
that the Lady Franklin was ablaze, her 
crew abandoning ship. Despite ef- 
forts by the firemen the flames spread. 
With the blaze out of control, the Lady 
Franklin was towed towards Jennycliff 
Beach, where she grounded in shallow 
water. Dawn found her smoldering on 
the beach. In an attempt to extinguish 
the flames, several cannon shots were 
fired into her port side, to make open- 


| ings that would allow firemen to douse 


the fires between decks. Shortly after 
midday the billowing smoke increased 
and Captain Jordan, Captain Charles 
Fellows of the steam ship-of-the-line 
H.M.S. Revenge, and the harbor mas- 
ter boarded the Lady Franklin. They 
agreed pull her off the beach after cut- 
ting a hole in her starboard side close 
to the bow, allowing the sea to pour in 
to sink her. The hole was made, the sea 
rushed in, flames shot out of the stern, 
and the vessel slipped below the water. 

The reason for the fire in Lady 
Franklin was never determined. Al- 
though some people blamed a drunken 
crewman for having accidentally started 
the blaze in the ship’s bows, many oth- 
ers noted that in the aftermath of the 
fire, seven of her crew vanished upon 
reaching shore that night. Perhaps they 
were Confederate agents. If so, they 
would have found a welcome in Plym- 
outh. Many Britons were Confederate 
sympathizers and the seizure of two 
Confederate diplomatic agents from the 
British steamer Trent by the USS San 
Jacinto in early November had sparked 
considerable rage in the country. 

For a time, the “Trent Affair’ 
seemed likely to ignite a war between 
Britain and the United States, one 
which would, naturally, be very wel- 
come to the Confederacy. This crisis 
affected Plymouth. Even before Lady 
Franklin had arrived at Plymouth, the 
Royal Navy had issued orders preparing 
for possible war. Sailors on leave were 
ordered to return to their ships. The 
local dockyard began taking on addi- 
tional workmen. Ships in reserve were 
taken in hand to be recommissioned, 
while those under construction saw the 
work accelerated. And a convoy began 
to concentrate at Plymouth to carry 
reinforcements to Canada, garrisoned 
by only about 4,500 British regulars. 
Within days of the fire in Lady Franklin, 
warships and transports began arriving 
at Plymouth. 

As naval activity in Plymouth rose 
to frenzied levels, Commander Rich- 
ard Williams arrived in town. He had 
been aboard the Trent when she was 
intercepted by the San Jacinto , and on 
the evening of December 12" made a 
speech at the Royal Western Yacht Club. 
He related details of the incident, which 
stirred the audience still further, but he 
also startled them by stating that noth- 
ing had happened aboard the Trent to 


> 


discredit the United States Navy, adding 
that that a Yankee sailor who had been 
slapped across the face by the daugh- 
ter of one of the detained Confederate 
agents reacted chivalrously. Com- 
mander Williams’ conciliatory com- 
ments were characteristic of British and 
American handling of the crisis, which 
was resolved with surprising good will 
on both sides; ultimately the United 
States assured Britain that the seizure 
of the Confederate diplomats had been 
done without orders, and men were al- 
lowed to continue their journey to Eu- 
rope. On top of that, the United States 
offered to permit the British reinforce- 
ments bound for Canada to land at an 
American port and take the railroad 
from there to Montreal, rather than 
land in New Brunswick an offer which 
Her Majesty’s Government courteously 
declined. 

But before the crisis was resolved, 
the first troops had already sailed for 
Canada. On December 10", escorted 
by the new steam corvette Orpheus, the 
transport Melbourne left Plymouth car- 
rying the command staff of the British 
reinforcements, among them a promis- 
ing young officer, Lieutenant Colonel 
Garnet Wolseley, later the most consis- 
tently successful British general of the 
latter nineteenth century. Now Mel- 
bourne had actually been condemned 
during the Crimean War, being, in 
Wolseley’s own words, “known to be 
a very bad ship at sea, to be very slow, 
to have unsatisfactory machinery, and, 
indeed, to be a worthless craft in every 
way. As a result, with the Atlantic “run- 
ning mountains high ... the old tub of 
a ship took twenty-nine days in getting 
to Halifax.” Behind schedule, the com- 
mander of the expedition decided to 
take up Uncle Sam’s offer, and the entire 
party took a Cunard liner from Hali- 
fax to Boston, where they were feted 
rather royally by the townsfolk, before 
boarding the first of a series of trains 
that brought them to Montreal, while 
the rest of the reinforcements trudged 
through the Canadian winter from New 
Brunswick to Quebec City. 

—Philip Photiou 
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THE MOVE TO THE JAMES 


AND THE BATTLE OF RIDDELL’S SHOP 


The evening of May 3, 1864, 
Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant 
launched a campaign to defeat General 
Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia and bring the American Civil War 
to a close. Relying on maneuver, Grant 
attempted to flank Lee out of his de- 
fensive position on the Rapidan River, 
and when that failed, ventured turning 
movements to break deadlocks at the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court House, 
and the North Anna River. By early 
June, the military center of gravity had 
shifted to the nondescript crossroads at 
Old Cold Harbor, ten miles northeast 
of Richmond. With Lee’s force backed 
against the Confederate capital, Grant 
ordered an army-wide assault. On June 
3, for the fourth time in as many weeks, 
the Confederates fought the Union 
juggernaut to a standstill. Sheltered 
behind an impregnable wall of earth- 
works, its flanks anchored on marshy 
streams, the rebel force barred the way 
to Richmond. 

Remaining at Cold Harbor was 
unacceptable to Grant and his gener- 


GORDON C. RHEA 


ment geared to disrupting Lee’s source | 


of supplies seemed in order. 
Richmond’s arteries included the 

Virginia Central Railroad, the James 

River and Kanawha Canal, and most 


importantly, the trunk line from Pe- | 


tersburg. To initiate his new operation, 
Grant planned to hold Major General 
George G. Meade’s Army of the Po- 


tomac at Cold Harbor while Major | 


General Philip H. Sheridan’s Union 
cavalry, in concert with Major General 
David Hunter’s Federal army in the 
Shenandoah Valley, wrecked the Virgin- 
ia Central Railroad and the canal. Then 
the Potomac army would steal from 
Cold Harbor, cross the James River, 
and advance on Petersburg in tandem 
with elements from Major General 
Benjamin F. Butler’s Army of the James, 
ensconced between the James and Ap- 
pomattox rivers at Bermuda Hundred. 


Speed was important, as Butler’s safety 


als. The hot, marshy lowlands were | 
notorious for fevers, and a prolonged | 
| ery contingency, and the Army of the 


stalemate could only sour the Union 
army’s spirit and the nation’s morale. 
More attacks were also not the way to 
go. The June 3 offensive had confirmed 
that the Army of Northern Virginia’s 
earthworks were impregnable, and the 
political price of another costly reverse 


might well be catastrophic. The rebels | 


had to eat, however, and their provi- 
sions arrived by way of a transportation 
network that converged in Richmond. 
By cutting the supply routes to the 
Confederate capital, Grant saw that he 
might compel Lee to abandon his Cold 
Harbor bastion and engage him on 
open ground. A major turning move- 


16 


depended on the Potomac Army cross- 
ing the James and advancing within 
supporting distance of Bermuda Hun- 
dred before Lee had an opportunity to 
attack. For Grant’s gambit to succeed, 
Union planners had to anticipate ev- 


Potomac had to move with clock-like 
efficiency, a feat that it rarely achieved.’ 


Over the next two weeks, Grant, | 
Meade, and their staffs set the wheels | 


of the operation in motion. On June 6, 
Grant dispatched two aides to confirm 
the best point for the crossing, “tak- 
ing into consideration the necessity of 
choosing a place which will give the 


| Army of the Potomac as short a line of 


march as practicable, and which will 
at the same time be far enough down- 
stream to allow for a sufficient distance 
between it and the present position of 
Lee’s army to prevent the chances of 
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our being attacked successfully while in 
the act of crossing.” The next morning, 
Sheridan left Cold Harbor with two di- 
visions of cavalry on a raid against the 
Virginia Central Railroad. “Everything 
is progressing favorably but slowly,” 
Grant wrote his friend and mentor 
Congressman Elihu B. Washburne on 


| June 9. “All the fight, except defensive 


and behind breast works, is taken out 
of Lee’s army,” he promised, echoing 
a refrain that had guided his actions 
since leaving the North Anna. “Unless 
my next move brings on a battle,” he 
predicted, “the balance of the campaign 
will settle down to a siege.” 


* * * * * * 


Union headquarters intended for 
the Army of the Potomac to withdraw 
from its entrenchments in secrecy the 
night of June 12 and head to Charles 
City Court House, a hamlet near the 
James River that Grant’s aides had iden- 
tified as an ideal staging area for the 
crossing. The trick was to move quickly 
behind an impenetrable cavalry and 
infantry screen before Lee could react. 
The Federal army had executed dis- 
engagements of comparable difficulty 
after impasses at the Wilderness, Spot- 
sylvania Court House, and the North 
Anna River. This time, however, Lee 
was alert for precisely the exercise that 
Grant had in mind, and Confederate 
cavalry stood ready to sound the alarm 
the moment the enemy started south. 

Meade’s talented chief-of-staff 
Major General Andrew A. Humphreys 
drafted the operational details. A 
glance at a map suggests the complexity 
of his task. The Union force occupied a 
four-mile front from the Chickahominy 
River on the south to Matadequin 
Creek on the north. Pressed directly 
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against the rebel entrenchments along | 
the formation’s main north-south axis | 


was Major General Winfield S. Han- 
cock’s 2° Corps, on the left; Major 
General Horatio G. Wright’s 6" Corps, 
in the center; and Major General Wil- 
liam F. “Baldy” Smith’s 18" Corps, 
borrowed by Grant from Butler for the 
Cold Harbor offensive, on the right. 
Major General Ambrose E. Burnside’s 
9"" Corps completed the Union line’s 
northern terminus, which angled east 
along the Matadequin. Two divisions 
from Major General Gouverneur K. 
Warren’s 5" Corps guarded the left end 
of the Union line, extending east from 
Hancock’s southern flank downstream 
along the Chickahominy. Warren’s 
other two 5" Corps divisions formed a 
reserve behind the Union center near 
Old Cold Harbor, and cavalrymen from 
Brigadier General James H. Wilson’s 
mounted division patrolled the coun- 
tryside beyond each end of the Union 
formation. 

In broad outline, Humphreys pro- 
posed that the Army of the Potomac 
evacuate Cold Harbor in four coor- 
dinated columns. The operation was 
to begin with Warren’s and Hancock’s 
troops crossing the Chickahominy at 
Long Bridge. Once over, Hancock was 
to continue south while Warren turned 
west, screening Hancock’s movement 
from the rebels and creating the im- 
pression that Grant intended to launch 
an offensive north of the James toward 
Richmond. Simultaneously, Wright’s 
and Burnside’s corps were to follow 
separate routes to Jones’ bridge on 
the Chickahominy, cross east of War- 


ren and Hancock, and continue on to | 


Charles City Court House. A third | 
column, made up of the army’s trains | 


and accompanied by Brigadier General 
Edward Ferrero’s division of United 
States Colored Troops, was to cross the 
Chickahominy east of Jones’ Bridge at 
Windsor Shades and pursue a more re- 
mote road network to the James. While 
the first three columns funneled toward 
Charles City Court House, Smith’s 
corps, comprising a fourth column, was 


to slice across Burnside’s line of march | 
on a bee-line for White House Landing | 


on the Pamunkey, where it would board 
transports and retrace the route it had 
taken two weeks earlier from Bermuda 


18 


| 


Hundred, traveling down the Pamun- 
key and York rivers to Fort Monroe and 
steaming up the James for a junction 


with Butler. If all went according to | 


plan, two days of maneuver should see 
Smith arriving at Bermuda Hundred 
and the Army of the Potomac crossing 
the James on a combination of boats 
and pontoon bridges and marching on 
Petersburg unopposed.’ 

To reduce the risks inherent in dis- 
engaging front-line troops, the move- 
ment was scheduled for night, and a 
skeleton force was assigned to remain 


Former midshipman, newspaper publisher, 
and lawyer Brigadier George Henry Chapman 
(1832-1880) was a highly competent cavalry officer. 


in the earthworks to create the illu- 
sion that the Union army was still en- 


army moved, headquarters arranged for 
a second line of entrenchments a short 
distance behind the main works. This 
back-up line ran south from Burnside’s 
flank at Allen’s Mill Pond, passed in 
front of Old Cold Harbor, and an- 
chored on the northern end of Elder 
Swamp, behind Hancock.’ 
Preparations for the big move also 
included some preliminary jockeying 
to better position the army. Warren’s 
corps, slated to lead the advance across 
Long Bridge, had been inconveniently 
divided into two parts, with Brigadier 
Generals Charles Griffin’s and Lysander 
Cutler’s divisions patrolling the Chicka- 
hominy near Hancock and Brigadier 
Generals Romeyn B. Ayres’ and Samuel 
W. Crawford’s divisions encamped at 


the Leary farm, east of Old Cold Har- | 


bor. Headquarters directed Warren 
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to march Ayres and Crawford south, 
bringing those divisions closer to the 
other 5" Cops divisions and an easy 
marching distance from Long Bridge. 
Warren executed this shift at 4:00 a.m. 
on June 11, and by mid-afternoon, 
5" Corps’ camps sprawled from Mr. 
Moody’s yard to nearby Providence 
Church.” 

Meanwhile Hancock, whose 2 
Corps was slated to move behind War- 
ren, eased his line somewhat south, and 
Wright, immediately north of Hancock, 
conformed to occupy the positions 


nd 


Brigadier General Rufus Barringer’s dis- 
mounted tarheels put up a stiff defense of the 
Chickahominy crossings. 


vacated by Hancock’s elements. En- 


| gineers also laid out a four-mile road 
| trenched. To provide a buffer when the | 


“practicable for a column” running 
from the southern end of Elder Swamp 
east to the Wicker farm, where it struck 
a major road that fed into Dispatch 
Station Road. This new trail, Hancock 
reasoned, would speed his evacuation 
by affording a second route to the rear. 
While Hancock marched to join them, 
Warren’s two prongs were to merge at 
Long Bridge, cross, and extend feelers 
west to screen the army’s advance to 
the James. “It was expected that such 
a movement by General Warren would 
deceive Lee,” chief-of-staff Humphreys 
later stressed, “and give him the impres- 
sion that the Army of the Potomac was 
advancing upon Richmond, or, if in- 
tending to cross the James, that it would 


_ do so near Malvern Hill, at City Point, 


or above.” 
Wright’s and Burnside’s troops were 
slated to combine into a second Union 


column. When the 6" Corps disen- 
gaged after dark on the 12", it was to 
shift into the reserve line and continue 
on to Old Cold Harbor, arch southerly 
past Hopkins’ Mill, and come out at Mr. 
Moody’s, which Warren should have va- 
cated several hours before. From there, 
Wright’s men were to follow a looping 
march through Emmaus Church to 


Jones’ Bridge. Burnside meantime was | 


to withdraw as soon after dark on June 
12 “as practicable,” angle northeast past 
Allen’s Mill, skim along Matadequin 
Creek’s southern branch, and detour 


Twenty-seven-year-old Major Edmund M. Pope 
(1837-1906) led the men of the 8th New York 
Cavalry across the Chickahominy on logs. 


widely through Clopton’s and on to 
Turnstall’s Station on the Richmond 
and York River Railroad. If Smith’s 18" 
Corps—the third column of advance, 
moving on a direct route to White 
House—happened to be at Turnstall’s 
Station, Burnside was to yield until 
Smith had passed and continue on 
to Jones’ Bridge by way of Baltimore 
Cross-Roads and Emmaus Church, 
“taking care not to interfere with routes 
of other corps.” After uniting with 
Wright, this column was to press south 
to Charles City Court House. ’ 

The army’s wagon train—consist- 
ing of thousands of supply and baggage 
wagons, ambulances, and a herd of 
cattle—folded another complication 
into the mix. Ferrero, whose two bri- 
gades of United States Colored Troops 
had spent the campaign on rearguard 
duty, were to proceed from Old Church 
to Tunstall’s Station and accompany the 
trains. To help minimize congestion 


Library of Congress 


and protect the slow-moving wagons, 
Humphreys sent the train on a route 
well east of the infantry, at first desig- 
nating Windsor Shades as the crossing 
point on the Chickahominy but later 
changing the route farther downstream 
to Coles’ Ferry out of concern that 
Windsor Shades was too marshy for the 
cumbersome wagons.” 


* * * * * * 


Late on the afternoon of June 12, 
Grant, Meade, and their staffs rode into 
Warren’s headquarters at the Moody 
place. “Moody’s is a little house, as it 
were on skids, like a corn barn,” the aide 
Colonel Theodore Lyman noted, “and 


with several pleasant catalpas round it.” | 


The weather had turned unseasonably 


chilly, prompting the aides to build a | 


campfire and pull on their greatcoats. 
“Boxes and boards are made into seats, 


or rubber blankets are thrown upon the | 


ground to lie on, and all gather close to 
the crackling rail fire,” a newsman re- 
ported. Assistant War Secretary Charles 
A. Dana strode nervously in front of the 
fire; Congressman Washburne, visiting 
from Washington, fell asleep with his 
feet to the flames; Brigadier General 
Henry J. Hunt, in charge of the artillery 
reserve, discussed guns with the engi- 
neer Brigadier General John G. Bar- 
nard; and quartermaster general Rufus 
Ingalls fretted about the headquarters’ 
supply train, which had lost a few wag- 
ons while crossing a narrow dam. Dana 
cursed the delay, which postponed his 
dinner, as “a piece of damn folly.” Step- 
ping toward the fire, Grant put the 
incident into perspective. “If we have 
nothing worse than this—,” he began, 
stopping mid-sentence to let his listen- 
ers contemplate the risks inherent in 
their undertaking. After stoking the 
fire, the general-in-chief stretched out 
on a board, slid a bag under his head, 
and fell fast asleep.’ 

That evening, the two wings of 
Warren’s corps—one concentrated at 
Mr. Moody’s place, the other extend- 
ing along the Chickahominy from 
Hancock’s flank—started toward Long 
Bridge, where they were scheduled to 
converge. Workers had repaired the 
road from Moody’s, and Warren, who 
accompanied the troops, seemed “in a 
good humor today,” according to his 


| and I'll lay it. 
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artillery commander. A participant re- 
marked on the “great charm in moving 
on such a beautiful clear night through 
the quiet country, and on good roads.” 

Warren and his entourage reached 
Long Bridge soon after dark. Briga- 
dier General Wilson was already there 
with a mounted brigade under Colonel 
George H. Chapman, whose five regi- 
ments—the 3™ Indiana, 8" New York, 
1" Vermont, and the newly arrived 22° 
New York and 1" New Hampshire Cav- 
alry—were preparing to force their way 
across the Chickahominy. Ayres’ and 
Crawford’s troops settled beside the 
road to rest while the cavalry cleared 
the way. A few miles west, the other 
half of Warren’s corps—Griffin’s and 
Cutler’s divisions—evacuated their 
posts along the Chickahominy, filtered 
back to Dispatch Station Road, and 
headed southeast toward Long Bridge.” 

The Chickahominy at Long Bridge 
was a sluggish stream bordered by a 
broad floodplain. “Fancy a wide ditch, 
partly choked with rotten logs, and full 
of brown, tepid sickly-looking water, 
whose slow current would scarcely car- 
ry a straw along,” Meade’s aide Lyman 
noted. “From the banks of dark mould 
rises a black and luxuriant vegetation; 
cypress of immense size, willow oaks, 
and swamp magnolias, remind you that 
you are within the limits of a sub-trop- 
ical climate, and so does the unhealthy 
and peculiar smell of decaying leaves 
and stagnant water.” A drawing of Long 
Bridge, Lyman thought, “might pass as 
the incarnation of malaria and swamp 
fever." 

The approaches to Long Bridge 
were in good condition, but the span no 
longer existed. Major George W. Ford’s 
engineers were on hand to build a 
pontoon bridge, but Brigadier General 
Rufus Barringer’s dismounted Confed- 
erate cavalry, assigned by Lee to watch 


| the Chickahominy crossings, occupied 


rifle pits on the far bank. As Union en- 
gineers manhandled the pontoons into 
position, Barringer’s Tar Heels put up 
“brisk” resistance, and Wilson’s cavalry- 
men seemed incapable of driving them 
away. Warren cursed one of Wilson’s 
staffers and instructed him to tell his 
boss “if he can’t lay that bridge to get 


out of the way with his damned cavalry 
»12 


19 


Spurred to action, Chapman sent | 
his 8" New York Cavalry two miles 
downriver to Pollard’s Ford. Barrin- 
ger, it developed, was picketing there 
as well, and his Confederates shot at 
the New Yorkers when they came into 
sight. Led by Major Edmund M. Pope, 
the Union troopers crossed the stream 
on fallen trees. “It was rather amusing | 
to see officers and men astride of the 
logs, hitching themselves across as fast 
as possible, at the same time endeavor- 
ing to keep their feet and firearms out 
of the water,” a New Yorker related. “I 
could not help thinking, with some- 
thing of a sportsman’s instinct, what a 
beautiful raking shot could have been 
had upon us, when twenty or thirty of 
us would be crossing on the same log.” 


Library of Congress 


Division commander Samuel W. Crawford’s 
performance thus far in the campaign had been 
lackluster, but on this day he proved himself an 
aggressive leader. 


Library of Congress 


Brigadier Martin W. Gary (1831-1851) was | 
an aggressive and accomplished Confederate | 
cayalry commander. 


Gaining the far bank, Pope’s men drove 
off the rebels and painstakingly worked 
upstream toward Long Bridge." 

Under mounting pressure to clear 
the way at Long Bridge, Chapman di- 
rected the 22™ New York Cavalry to 


_ troopers gamely started across fifty | 


yards upstream, some wading, some 


his headquarters nearby, and his staff 
lounged under locust trees in Mrs. 
Maddox’s garden. Ayres’ Cutler’s, and 
Griffin’s troops camped on the flood- 


| plain near the bridge. “All felt glad that 
| they were leaving the hated peninsula,” 
try crossing nearer the bridge site. The | 


| 


swimming, and some clambering | 
over “by the means of fallen trees and | 
| while Warren’s soldiers prepared for the 


overhanging limbs,” according to a wit- 
ness. While the 22" New York splashed 


through the swampy bottomland to | 


a squad from the 3 Indiana Cavalry 


| rowed across in a pontoon boat under 


“sharp fire.” Together, the New Yorkers 
and Hoosiers—reinforced by another 
pontoon load of cavalrymen—secured 


| ahold on the Chickahominy’s southern 


bank. Union casualties amounted to 
one engineer killed."” 

Protected by Chapman’s troopers, 
Major Ford’s engineers began laying 
the pontoon bridge. The stream’s main 
course was a hundred feet wide, sepa- 
rated by an island from a sixty-foot- 
wide channel to the south. “Extensive 
swamps bordered the approaches,” Ford 
later reported, “the river was filled with 
sunken piles and timber, the available 
passage was very narrow, the debris of 
the old bridge had to be cleared away, 
and the abutments cut down.” At 11:15 
p-m., Wilson informed Humphreys 
that his work would not be finished 
until midnight. In fact, not until one 
clock on the morning of the 13", after 


| two and a half hours of labor, was the 


bridge ready for use.’ 
The rest of Chapman’s troopers 
came across, accompanied by Lieuten- 


| the bridgehead, the engineer Ford and | 


ant Charles L. Fitzhugh’s Batteries C | 


| and E, 4" United States. Reaching the 


southern shore, they headed west on 


Long Bridge Road, waging sporadic | 


little actions with Barringer’s retreating 
horsemen. It was almost daylight on 
the 13" before the 5" Corps’ infantry 


tramped over the bridge and fanned | 


| into the broad bottomland south of the 


Chickahominy. Crawford’s division 
bivouacked on high ground overlook- 
ing the river, near the home of a Mrs. 
Maddox, about a mile and a half west 
of Long Bridge, where they could sup- 
port Chapman. Warren established 
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a surgeon reflected as he gazed into the 
Chickahominy’s fetid waters.’” 


* * * * * * 


During the afternoon of June 12, 


march to Long Bridge, the rest of the 
Union troops began vacating the en- 
trenchments that had been their home 
for almost two weeks. By 3:00 p.m., 
workers had dismantled field hospitals 
and tucked sick and wounded men 
into wagons for the eighteen-mile ride 
to White House Landing. As darkness 
fell, front-line soldiers slipped to the 
rear. Silence was the watchword. “Every 
man had his tin cup tied fast and his 
tin plate, if he was rich enough to have 
one, safely stowed in his haversack, so 
when the movement was begun there 
was not a rattle or a jingle to be heard,” 
a Federal related. In places, troops stole 
away on their hands and knees. Pickets 
maintained a slow patter of musketry 
well into the night, and regimental 
bands played, following a routine estab- 
lished days earlier. So far as the Con- 
federates could tell, the Yankees were 
settling down for another night in their 
trenches.’* 

Hancock’s 2™ Corps, on the south- 
ern end of the Federal position, left 
in stages as planned. “The night was 
clear and calm,” an officer in the 8" 
New Jersey remembered. “To drown 
the noise of the tramp of men, and as 
a means to counteract any suspicion of 
the movement, the band played while 
the brigade was executing the move- 
ment, and followed out in rear of it.” 
By 11:00 p.m., the entire 2 Corps was 
in motion. “The moon was full; it was 
a beautiful night, but very cold, and the 
roads were dry and dirty,’ a man in the 
26" Michigan wrote home. Another 
soldier recalled the “thrill of pleasure” 
that rippled through the ranks as the 
troops realized they were finally leaving 


| Cold Harbor. When they judged they 
| were too far away for the enemy to hear, 


they broke into song, “swinging along 


| hour after hour, forgetting the fatigue 
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and hardship,” a soldier recounted. "” 
North of Hancock, Wright’s soldiers 
retired into the newly-constructed 
reserve entrenchments and remained 
there until midnight, when they headed 
east toward Prospect Church. “We 
hailed, almost with acclamations, the 
announcement of our withdrawal from 
this awful place,” a New Jersey soldier 
remembered. “No words can adequate- 
ly describe the horrors of the twelve 


days we had spent there, and the suffer- | 


ings we had endured.” 


The 18" Corps, adjoining Wright, | 


also disengaged without a hitch. Smith 
had sent a few brigades rearward dur- 
ing the afternoon, but most of his 
troops did not leave until after dark. A 


rumor circulated that the 18" Corps 
| Swamp. Five miles out, White Oak 
| Bridge Road struck off to the north, 


was slated to remain until everyone else 
had gotten safely away, leading suspi- 
cious souls to speculate that they were 
“to be sacrificed for the salvation of the 
Army of the Potomac.” The concern 
proved unfounded, much to the relief 
of Smith’s men, who moved out in tan- 
dem with the 6" Corps.” 

The 9" Corps, holding the north- 
ernmost end of the Union line, also 
crept from its works soon after dark. 
Camp fires burned to conceal its 


disappearance. “So well was this ac- 


=Infantry QB@ =cavairy X= Division 


| complished that the enemy did not | 


know for an hour after the departure 
of the corps that our pickets had been 
withdrawn,” a soldier recollected, “and 
during this time they kept up their fir- 
ing, by both artillery and musketry.” 
Writing Burnside the next morning, 
a division commander reported that 
unsuspecting Confederates were still 
shooting briskly into the empty Union 
entrenchments.” 


* * * * * * 


Immediately south of the Chicka- | 
hominy, Long Bridge Road ran west for 
a mile and a half across a floodplain, 
climbed a small rise by Mrs. Maddox’s 
property, and angled southwest below 
a boggy stream named White Oak | 


crossed the swamp, and continued on to 
the Chickahominy. Chapman’s horse- 
men were directed to plug this road 
and press another mile west along Long 
Bridge Road to the intersection at Rid- 
dell’s Shop, where Charles City Road, 
the Quaker Road, and Long Bridge | 
Road came together. These were the 
routes that Lee would likely use if he 
decided to assail the Union army as it 
marched south, and Chapman’s and 
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Warren’s assignment was to close them 
to the rebels. Controlling Riddell’s Shop 
was key to the operation’s success.” 

Opposition from Barringer’s Con- 
federates mounted as Chapman’s 
troopers fanned west along Long Bridge 
Road. “We would march a short dis- 
tance,” a man in the 1" Vermont Cav- 
alry remembered, “run into some reb- 
els, and while the advance was getting 
ready to drive them away, we would 
come into line, dismount, and just as 
we would get to dozing in good shape, 
would mount up and move forward 
again.” At 6:00 a.m., Wilson, who ac- 
companied Chapman, informed head- 
quarters that Confederates had delayed 
him “considerably” by barricading the 
road at several points.” 

An hour of sparring brought Chap- 
men’s troopers to White Oak Bridge 
Road, where they turned north toward 
White Oak Swamp. Barringer’s horse- 
men retired to an earthen fortifica- 
tion on the north side of the stream 
constructed during the Peninsula 
Campaign in 1862. Bristling with six 
cannon, the fort dominated White Oak 
Bridge. As the Northerners came into 
view, guns in the fort, supported by 
Captain William M. McGregor’s horse 
artillery, opened fire, and Barringer’s 
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men charged. Fighting on foot, the 3 
Indiana spread out in skirmish forma- 
tion and drove the rebels back across 
the creek. Major Pope then threw his 
3" Battalion into the fray, stabilizing 
Chapman’s front while Fitzhugh’s Bat- 
tery E provided a counterweight to the 
Confederate ordnance. “A lively artil- 
lery duel ensued,” Chapman related, in 
which Fitzhugh lost heavily in men and 
horses.” 

As combat heated around White Oak 
Bridge, Warren dispatched Crawford’s 
infantry division to support Chapman. 
The Pennsylvanian’s performance 
thus far in the campaign had been 
lackluster, and his troops felt 
uneasy about him. “We didn’t 
think too much of Crawford,” a 
soldier recently transferred to 
the division noted. “He was 
a tall, chesty, glowering man, 
with heavy eyes, a big nose, 
and bushy whiskers; and he 
wore habitually a turn-out-the- 
guard expression, which was, 
as we knew, fairly indicative of 
his military character.” This day, 
however, Crawford would prove 
himself an aggressive leader, on the 
spot and shuttling troops where they 
were most needed.” 

The first of Crawford’s units to 
arrive was Colonel James L. Bates’ bri- 
gade, containing regiments from Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and two batteries — Captain Almont 
Barnes’ 1“ New York Light, Battery C, 
and Captain Patrick Hart’s New York 


Light, 15" Battery. Charging up White | 


Oak Bridge Road, Bates’ 94"" New York 
and 12" Massachusetts spread out in 
skirmish formation, came under “severe 
shell fire,” and entrenched, sealing the 
way across the swamp. “We lay close 
to a little ravine that held some of the 
largest black snakes I ever saw,” a New 
Englander remembered. “We killed 
four of five of these old residents, and 
we saw crossing the path that ran from 
the road to the swamp, a dozen more.” 


Despite persistent rebel gunnery, Union | 


losses amounted to only a handful 
of deaths and less than twenty men 
wounded, The chief casualty was Cap- 
tain George B. Rhodes, commanding 
the 88" Pennsylvania, sliced nearly in 
half by a solid shot. At 8:30 a.m., Wil- 


» | 


son informed headquarters that Chap- 
man had “driven the enemy’s cavalry 
across White Oak Swamp and hold{s] 
the ridge commanding the crossing.” 
A single Union corps, he added, would 


| suffice to protect the position “against 


almost any force.” 


Leaving the job of plugging White 
Oak Bridge Road to Bates’ infantry- 
men, Chapman pulled his riders back 


Colonel James Carle’s brigade supported 
Chapman’s cavalry. 


to Long Bridge Road and continued 


west toward Riddell’s Shop. Elements | 


of Barringer’s brigade contested his ad- 


vance but retired in the face of superior | 


Union numbers. 

Camped a few miles south near 
Malvern Hill was a Confederate cavalry 
brigade under Brigadier General Mar- 
tin W. Gary, an aggressive, gray-eyed 
South Carolina lawyer aptly described 
as “the strongest of friends and the 
hardest of haters.” Consisting of the 7" 
South Carolina, the Hampton Legion, 
and the 24" Virginia cavalry regiments, 
Gary’s troopers rushed to Barringer’s 


assistance, deployed in a belt of woods | 


east of Riddell’s Shop, and blocked the 
way “with obstinacy,” Chapman later 
conceded. Directing the 1“ Vermont, 
3" Indiana and 8" New York t o fight 
on foot, Chapman rushed his troop- 
ers forward. “The dismounted men 
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advanced in front of the enemy,” a Ver- 
mont man recalled of the charge, “while 
the 8" New York flanked them and the 
battery shelled them.” After a “rattling 
fight,” Gary’s horsemen retired at the 
“double quick” according to a Federal. 
A lieutenant in the 7th South Carolina, 
however, claimed that his troopers 
“made a splendid stand but were forced 
| back or rather ordered back to another 
stand, after the loss of the best men in 
my company.” Yet another South Caro- 
linian confirmed that Gary ordered the 
men to retreat, and that they had “walked 

back to our horses, as the enemy did 
not follow us.” 

It was now 11:00 a.m. Under 
orders to hold Riddell’s Shop, 

Chapman arranged his veteran 
1* Vermont, 3" Indiana, and 8" 
New York into a line, the left 
end resting on Willis Church 
Road and the right wing well 
across the Charles City Road. 
Fitzhugh’s artillery and the 
relatively inexperienced 1" New 
Hampshire and 22" New York 
cavalry formed a second line in the 
rear. To better defend the intersec- 
tion, the troopers piled fence rails and 
dirt into makeshift breastworks. Sup- 
porting them was another of Crawford’s 
brigades, this one under Colonel James 
Carle and consisting of the 190" and 
191" Pennsylvania, newly formed from 
the former Pennsylvania Reserves. Part 
of the 190" joined Chapman’s horse- 
man, the rest of the regiment waited in 
reserve in a shallow depression, and the 
191" deployed out of sight on the left. 
Writing headquarters, Wilson reported 
that Chapman was still advancing, and 
that Crawford occupied the Riddell’s 
Shop crossroads and the road through 
White Oak Swamp.” 

All afternoon, Chapman skirmished 
| with Gary’s and Barringer’s Confederate 
| horsemen. “It was a period of extraor- 
_ dinary anxiety and hard work, during 

which much ammunition was expended 
and much noise made” recalled Wilson, 
who remained to supervise the opera- 
| tion. A Hoosier remembered the day- 
| long running battle as “the hardest fight 
| we have had for a long time.” Little did 
he suspect that veteran Confederate 
infantry was on the way, and that the 
day’s combat would soon resume in ear- 
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nest.” warmed, and dust filled the air. A ser- | 5" Corps camps around Moody’s, and 


Protected by Chapman’s and Craw- | 


ford’s screening action, the rest of the 


Union army marched unimpeded along | 


its assigned routes. Near sunrise on 
June 13, Hancock's lead elements strode 
into St. James Church, a mile short of 
Dispatch Station on the Richmond and 
York River Railroad. Soldiers packed 
the tiny wooden structure and covered 
its walls with graffiti. “May he be hung, 
drawn, and quartered,’ one man wrote 
of Grant, then went on to explain what 
he meant: “Hung with the laurels of 
victory, drawn in the chariot of peace, 
and quartered in the White House at 
Washington.” After resting for two 
hours, the 2" Corps resumed its march, 
crossed Long Bridge, and shortly before 
noon passed through Warren’s bivouacs 


along the Chickahominy. The day | 


geant remembered men “all prostrate 
in the boiling sun — faces begrimed and 
features pinched, clothes stained with 
sweat and dust, and feet swollen and 
blistered.””! 

After leaving Cold Harbor, Wright's 
corps had advanced east to Hopkins 
Mill, where marshy bottom land ren- 
dered the road impassible for wagons 
and guns, forcing the 6" Corps’ wagons 
to retrace their route and cut over on 
another path to Dispatch Station Road. 
The going was “very tiresome,’ a New 
Yorker entered in his diary, “as we not 
only have to hold our load but we are 
also troubled to keep awake.” No rain 
had fallen for a week, and the parched, 
sandy roads resembled “beds of ashes.” 
Wright’s infantry continued on to Sum- 
mit Station, halted ten minutes for 
breakfast, passed through the empty 


> 


headed for Emmaus Church and Jones’ 
Bridge. “The men, deprived of their 
coffee, chocked with dust, and burned 
with heat, marched wearily toward 
night,” a soldier recalled” 

Burnside’s troops had also made 
good progress, reaching Tunstall’s 
Station near daybreak. Wagon trains 
packed the roads around the station, 
and after waiting impatiently several 
hours for the way to clear, Burnside 
sent an irate note to headquarters. “The 
delay would not have been so great 
had these trains traveled all night as 
our troops did, but instead of that they 
hauled out by side of the road and took 
a good night’s rest,” he complained. 
The 9" Corps was off again around 
11:00 a.m. and “struggled onward,” an 
officer recalled, “between and around 
the long lines of white-topped wagons 
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which crowded the roads.” 


The engineer Major Edmund O. 
Beers joined the 6" Corps at Emmaus 
Church with bridging material for 
the last leg of the jaunt to the Chicka- 
hominy. It was 3:30 PM when Wright 
reached Jones’ Bridge—or Forge Bridge, 
as the crossing was sometimes called. 
Rather than pushing on, Wright pro- 
posed resting for the night and resum- 
ing the march to Charles City Court 
House early the next morning.” 

The Chickahominy at Jones’ Bridge 
was deep, sluggish, and narrow, “lined 
with deep swamps thickly covered with 
underbrush and emitting a miasm 
more disagreeable if possible than that 
of the Yazoo,” a soldier claimed. After 
clearing away flood wood and shards 
from the old bridge, Beers’ engineers 
constructed two pontoon bridges, 
one of canvass and the other of wood. 
Wright’s soldiers started over at 5:00 
p-m. and bivouacked a mile south at 
Mount Sterling, near the Jordan family 
home. They were “completely tired out 
and foot-sore,” a marcher noted. “Those 
last miles were doled out in suffering by 
inches,” a Vermonter concurred. Burn- 


side’s troops neared the bridge just as | 


Wright’s rearmost elements were disap- 
pearing south and settled into fields by 
the Chickahominy for the night.” 

The 6" Corps had covered twenty- 
two miles since leaving Cold Harbor, 
the 9" Corps, about twenty-five. A 
guideboard at a nearby crossroads 
read: “To New Kent C.H., 10 miles. To 
Charles City C.H., 6 miles.” Wright 
informed Burnside that he expected to 
start at four the next morning and ad- 
vised the 9" Corps’ commander that “as 
you take the same road as myself, you 
can decide when to start so as not to be 
delayed by me. Three hours is not too 
much time to allow me for drawing out 
on the road.” 

Of the Union army’s columns, 
Smith’s 18'" Corps had the shortest, 
but not necessarily the easiest, distance 
to cover. The troops left Cold Harbor 
through fields littered with bloated 
horse carcasses and at Tunstall Sta- 
tion wove around “a hundred acres 
of wagons,” a soldier estimated. The 
morning's high point was a boy selling 
lemons by the roadside that men “pur- 
chased, distributed, and [ate] down like 
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Major General Cadmus Wilcox’s division 
hastened to block the Union movement toward 
Richmond. 


| A second Confederate division, under Major 


General Henry Heth (1825-1899), moved up to 
support the Confederates at Riddell’s Shop. 

apples, peel and all,” a marcher recalled. 
At the end of the 18-mile trek, clusters 
of exhausted soldiers dotted the fields 
around White House Landing. “Some 
crawled on their hands and knees to 
the river bank, two or three rods away, 
and drank like so many animals,” a 
New Englander reported. A newsman 
noted that the sutlers, “with an un- 
broken confidence in Grant, still kept 
open house and largely increased their 
personal property by supplying the 
ravenously hungry command of Baldy 
Smith.” Sanitary Commission workers 
provoked bitter criticism when they of- 
fered canned goods to officers but not 
to enlisted men. “This creates much 
ill-feeling,” a soldier complained, “and 
threats of mobbing the concern are 


»37 


freely indulged in: 
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Mid-morning, the 18" Corps began 
boarding transports for the hundred- 


_ odd-mile journey to Bermuda Hun- 


dred. Around 10:00 a.m., Smith and 


| his staff settled in on the little steamer 


“Metamora,” seamen hoisted the flag, 
and the 18" Corps was off. Most of the 
fleet navigated the Pamunkey and York 
rivers by evening and anchored for the 
night near Fort Monroe.” 


* * * * * * 


Grant’s disappearance from Cold 
Harbor caught Lee by surprise. During 
the night of June 12-13, Confederate 
pickets had detected sounds of height- 
ened activity behind the Union lines; 
the next morning, they learned that the 
Army of the Potomac was gone. The 
enemy’s destination was a mystery. Lee 
sent scouting parties a few miles out, 
but the Northerners were nowhere 
to be seen. “Even Marse Robert, who 
knew everything knowable, did not ap- 
pear to know what his old enemy pro- 
posed to do or where he would be most 
likely to find him,” a Confederate later 
remarked.” 

Barringer’s reports that Federals 
were crossing at Long Bridge provided 
a partial clue to Grant’s whereabouts. 
Bluecoats were swarming across the 
Chickahominy, and elements of the 
Union force—Chapmen’s and Craw- 
ford’s men—were advancing toward 
Richmond along Long Bridge Road. 
Whether Grant meant to launch his 
main attack there or continue over the 
James was not at all clear to Lee, but 
the Confederate moved immediately 
to block the approaches to Richmond. 
Riddell’s Shop intersection had to re- 
main in Southern hands. 

Reductions in Lee’s manpower dur- 
ing the previous week severely curtailed 
the Confederate commander’s ability to 
react to Grant’s move. On June 7, Major 
General John C. Breckinridge’s division 
—more than 2,000 soldiers—had left 
Cold Harbor to counter Hunter’s 
growing Union menace in the Shen- 
dandoah Valley. The next day, two of 
Lee’s cavalry divisions had ridden off to 
oppose Sheridan’s mounted incursion 
against the Virginia Central Railway. 
And at 3:00 a.m. on June 13, as the last 
of Grant’s infantry started toward the 
James, Lieutenant General Jubal A. 


Early’s entire Confederate 2™ Corps— 
yet another 6,000 men—departed to 
bolster the rebel numbers in the Valley. 
To meet Grant's shift toward the James, 
Lee could muster only two infantry 
corps, a division recently borrowed 
from the defenses of Petersburg, and six 
cavalry regiments, totaling at most forty 
thousand men. 

At Lee’s command, Lieutenant 
General Ambrose P. Hill’s Confederate 
3 Corps hurried across the Chicka- 
homniny at Alexander’s Bridge, passed 
through Savage’s Station, and headed 
toward Riddell’s Shop. “The day was 
intensely hot,’ a South Carolinian re- 
called, “so that it required unusual vigi- 
lance in officers, and 
unusual exertion in the 
men, to execute the fre- 
quently repeated order 
to close up and keep in 
four ranks.” Lieuten- 
ant General Richard H. 
Anderson’s 1" Corps 
trailed behind Hill, fol- 
lowed by Major General 
Robert F. Hoke’s divi- 
sion, recently loaned 
to Lee from south of 
the James. Aside from a scattering of 
pickets, orderlies, and cavalrymen, the 
Confederate entrenchments at Cold 
Harbor stood empty, looking across at 
the vacant Union lines.”” 

A mile past Savage Station, Hill’s 
lead division under Major General 
Cadmus M. Wilcox met a courier from 
Gary. Federals, the man reported, held 
Riddell’s Shop. Increasing his pace 
—a participant called the advance a 
“forced march”—Wilcox struck Charles 
City Road some two miles west of the 
critical intersection. More cavalrymen 
were waiting for him there, and they 
confirmed the earlier report, adding 
that enemy cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery occupied Riddell’s Shop. Hurrying 
forward, Wilcox reached Gary’s picket 
line three-quarters of a mile west of the 
shop. Halting his division, he placed 
sharpshooters from Brigadier General 
Alfred M. Scales’ and James Conner’s 
brigades in front and directed them to 
advance. In the meantime Conner’s 
brigade formed on the right side of 
Charles City Road, supported by Briga- 
dier General James H. Lane’s brigade, 


ose 
Ct ar aint 
and Scales’ brigade deployed on the 
right, supported by Brigadier General 
Edward L. Thomas’ brigade.” 
Surprised by Wilcox’s sudden ap- 
pearance, Chapman’s scouts scampered 
back to Riddell’s Shop with tales of 
Confederate infantry advancing along 
Charles City Road. Soon rebel sharp- 
shooters strode into view, backed by 
veteran infantry. “The sharpshooters 
behaved with their usual intrepidity,” a 
Southerner related, “advancing rapidly 
and in perfect order through the heavy 
timber, cheering lustily, and driving 
the Federal dismounted cavalry before 
them.” Hard pressed, Chapman aban- 
doned his first line of works and retired 


“Get your cavalry out of the way 
or we will fire into them,” 

a trooper heard Crawford shout. 
“Get your infantry out of the way 
or we will run over them,” 
Wilson allegedly hollered back. 


to where the green New York and New 
Hampshire units were posted. “My 
ammunition being nearly exhausted, 
and the enemy showing vastly superior 
numbers, I deemed it prudent to retire 
to the position held by my second line, 
which was done in good order,’ Chap- 
man later explained. “We held them as 
long as we could,” a Vermonter admit- 
ted, “and then fell back in ‘middling 
good order’ without much loss to the 
edge of the woods where we drove them 
from, and then to our horses in the 
open field, where we mounted up expe- 
ditiously as possible, and drew saber?” 
While Wilcox pounded Chapman at 
Riddell’s Shop—it was now about 4:00 
in the afternoon, and Wilson and his 
staff were enjoying a “first class dinner” 
in the woods—another of Hill’s divi- 
sions under Major General Henry Heth 
joined Barringer at White Oak Swamp 
and took up “about the best position 
we had seen during the campaign” a 
rebel recorded. Crawford responded 
to Heth’s appearance by dispatching 
Colonel Peter Lyle’s brigade to assist 
Bates. Approaching White Oak Bridge, 


Lyle’s troops came under fire from the 
Confederate fort. “The first shell struck 
the road before it reached our column,” 
an officer in the 39 Massachusetts 
remembered, noting that “the men 
opened to the right and left, and the 
shell ricocheted down between them.” 
Deploying next to Bates, Lyle’s troops 
repelled a determined charge by Heth’s 
rebels. Half an hour later, Heth’s soldiers 
attacked again, only to be repulsed once 
more, and combat on the White Oak 
Swamp front settled into a long-range 
shooting match across the stream.” 

Sparring at Riddell’s Shop, however, 
was far from over. Near dark, Wilcox’s 
rebels overran the right of Chapman’s 
line and drove the 
Union horsemen back 
through Carle’s sup- 
porting brigade. “The 
cavalry broke and ran 
through our infantry,” 
observed the staffer 
Major Washington A. 
Roebling, who watched 
in horror as the riders 
stampeded past, pur- 
sued by Confederates. 
“Get your cavalry out 
of the way or we will fire into them,” a 
trooper heard Crawford shout. “Get 
your infantry out of the way or we will 
run over them,” Wilson allegedly hol- 
lered back. Fitzhugh’s guns saved the 
day, sweeping Wilcox’s ranks “with 
grape and canister,” a Federal recalled, 
and driving the Southerners back. Par- 
ticularly hard hit was Scales’ brigade, 
which charged over a cleared piece of 
high ground and received the brunt of 
the cannon fire “ 

During this latest round of combat, 
Bates’ and Lyle’s men guarding the ap- 
proaches to White Oak Bridge were 
understandably concerned that Chap- 
man’s and Carle’s collapse might enable 
Wilcox’s Confederates to slip behind 
them. Sandwiched between Heth and 
Wilcox, the two Union brigades would 
be overwhelmed. Lyle sent his 13" 
Massachusetts to help buttress Carle, 
but the regiment did not arrive until 
after Fitzhugh’s artillery and darkness 
had put an end to the fighting. Then, in 
the waning daylight, Heth’s troops ven- 
tured a final charge across White Oak 
Swamp. Lyle’s soldiers poured a volley 
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into them as they crested a rise, ending 
the threat.” 

As night fell, Wilcox’s Confeder- 
ates and Colonel Carle’s Federals dug 
entrenchments facing off some four or 
five hundred yards west of the Riddle’s 


Shop intersection. Heth’s division, | 


guarding White Oak Bridge, linked 


with Wilcox’s left, and Hill’s other divi- | 


sion under Brigadier General William 
Mahone deployed on Wilcox’s right, 
extending south toward Willis Church. 

After nightfall, Lyle summoned his 
officers and outlined an escape 
plan. “He also told us to tell our 
men of our position,” Lieutenant 
John H. Dusseault of the 39" Mas- 
sachusetts remembered, “also that 
no orders above a whisper should 
be given, and, that if we heard so 
much as a tin dipper jingling upon 
a man’s haversack, to cut it off.” At 
the appointed hour, Lyle’s troops 
stole quietly through a grain field. 
“The men,” an officer recalled, 
“knowing our position and being 
anxious to get out, kept increasing 
their pace and rattling the grain, so 
that it was necessary to halt them 
and to start them again from time 
to time until we had cleared the 
grain field.” Lieutenant James B. 
Thomas of the 107" Pennsylvania 
declared the movement “the most 
successfully done [withdrawal] of 
any line I ever saw.” 

By midnight, Crawford and Chap- 
man were marching to rejoin the 5" 
Corps. They had fulfilled their mis- 
sion of safeguarding the Union army’s 
passage and promoting the facade of a 
Union offensive north of the James. “It 
was necessary that some small portion 
of the army should make this demon- 
stration and occupy the attention of the 
enemy while the chief part of it should 
be crossing to the Petersburg side of the 
James,” wrote Lieutenant Dusseault. “It 
was thought to be our turn to take the 
risk which attended it. General Warren 
is said to have remarked that he never 
expected to see us again.” 

Lee meanwhile settled into camp 
near Riddell’s Shop, doubtlessly remi- 
niscing over his fortunes on this same 
ground two years before, at the battle of 
Glendale, or Frazier’s Farm. The Army 
of Northern Virginia was now fully be- 


Colonel Peter Lyle’s brigade was thrown into the fray. 


low the Chickahominy and arrayed in a 
line from White Oak Swamp to Malvern 
Hill, Hill’s Corps on the left, Anderson’s 
on the right, and Hoke’s division in the 
rear. “The way our men build fortifica- 
tions beats the world,” a Confederate 
wrote his wife. “In three hours we had 
a capital line of works.”™ 

That evening, Lee forwarded his 
daily report to Richmond. “At daybreak 
this morning it was discovered that 
the army of General Grant had left our 
front,” Lee he advised. “Our skirmish- 
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ers were advanced between one and two 
miles, but failing to discover the enemy 
were withdrawn, and the army was 
moved to conform to the route taken 
by him. He advanced a body of cavalry 
and some infantry from Long Bridge 


| to Riddell’s Shop, which were driven 


back this evening nearly two miles, after 
some sharp skirmishing.” ” 

Lee did not speculate about Grant’s 
objective. The next morning, however, 
the Richmond Dispatch reported the 
rumor that Grant “was moving his 
whole army towards the James, and 
abandoning his position near Cold 


| Harbor, which he had taken much pains 


to fortify and render impregnable.” 
Although sources thought that Grant 
intended to cross the James, the news- 
paper believed “it is more likely that 
he will make another effort this side of 
the James and the Chickahominy.” The 
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Dispatch’s uncertainty over what Grant 
might do mirrored Lee’s indecision. 
While Grant's rapid southward progress 
suggested that the Union commander 
contemplated a thrust toward Peters- 
burg, the strong Union cavalry and in- 
fantry probe at Riddell’s Shop militated 
in favor of a Federal movement against 
Richmond north of the river. And so 
Lee decided to wait, forfeiting the ini- 
tiative to his opponent.” 

Compared to the previous month’s 


| bloodlettings and the slaughter to come, 


the actions at Riddell’s Shop and 
White Oak Bridge were but minor 
skirmishes. Wilcox estimated his 
casualties at slightly over a hun- 
dred men, and Heth’s losses were 
likely of the same order. Craw- 
ford’s subtractions were about fifty, 
as were Chapman’s—the 8'" New 
York Cavalry lost 9 men, the 3“ 
Indiana, 16. Gary never submitted 
an official tally, but his casualties 
must have approximated those of 
his Union counterpart. 

Strategically, though, the en- 
gagements were critical to the 
success of Grant’s disengagement 
from Cold Harbor. Chapman and 
Crawford had ensured that the 
Army of the Potomac would com- 
plete its march to the James undis- 
turbed, and that Lee would remain 
in the dark over his enemy’s plans. 
By June 15, Smith’s and Hancock’s 
corps were across the James and poised 
to launch an offensive against Peters- 
burg with vastly superior numbers. 
Uncertain about Grant’s objective, the 
Army of Northern Virginia remained 
immobile near Malvern Hill, protecting 
Richmond from an attack that Grant 
had no intention of making. 

The ensuing phase of the operation 
—the movement on Petersburg—is a 
story for another day. Cc] 
Gordon C. Rhea is the author of several 
award-winning books on the Civil War. 
This article is a condensed version of 
one of the chapters in his upcoming 
book on the Overland Campaign from 
Cold Harbor to Petersburg. 
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Black veterans are mustered out in Arkansas, to scenes of great joy. 
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The Freedman’s Bureau was often pictured as holding 


Harper's Ferry 


the line between black and white. 


The realization that the Civil 
War had not truly ended with Lee’s and 
Johnston’s surrender at Appomattox 
and Durham Station in April and May 
of 1865 came slowly to even the most 
perceptive Northerners. But when it did, 
it hit with stunning force. 

“] thought the South wanted it to 
end there,” said one thoroughly shaken 
Northern man who had traveled to 
Mississippi and Louisiana soon after the 
war's formal end, to search for the remains 
of friends killed in a steamboat explosion 
on the Mississippi River. “But I was 
tremendously mistaken,’ the man went 
on. “I came out with the kindest feelings 
for these people down here; I wanted to 
see it made easy; we had whipped them, 
and I wanted it to rest there.” 

Instead, as the man had quickly 
discovered, the mood among Southerners 
was one of defiance, bitter refusal to 
concede that the South was in the wrong, 
or even truly vanquished—all suffused 
with a burning enmity undiminished by 
~ the coming of peace. “They hate us and 

despise us and all belonging to us. They 
call us cut-throats, liars, thieves, vandals, 
_ cowards, and the very scum of the earth. 
They actually believe it. They won't even 
allow that we won our own battles. ‘We 
‘were overpowered by numbers; they say. 
... They've said that to me more than fifty 
~ times within the last few weeks....The 
only people I find that a Northern man 
can make a friend of, the only ones that 


_* like the Government and believe in it, are 


the Negroes...” 
The man continued: “I’m going to 


help our people see two or three things: 


t 


that the chivalry hate us and despise us; 
that a ‘nigger’ they don’t consider human; 
that whatever harm they can do us 
without getting another whipping, they've 
got the will to do, and mean to do, too.”! 
Throughout the summer of 1865, 
reports filtered back to Washington 
from Southern Unionists that hatred 
of the federal government was stronger 
now than it even had been in 1860.? But 
still it seemed hard to believe. Reflecting 
the widespread belief in the North that 
leniency and magnanimity would speed 
reconciliation, the political conditions 
that President Andrew Johnson had 
imposed on the defeated South were as 
mild and generous as the military terms 
Grant had granted Lee at Appomattox 
when he paroled and sent home all of 
the surrendering men and officers, even 
allowing them to keep their horses. Not 
a single Confederate soldier or civilian 
official was charged with treason, 
even those who had previously sworn 
an oath of allegiance to the United 
States as members of the army or the 
federal government; only a handful of 
Confederate political leaders, and but a 
single military officer (Captain Henry 
Wirtz, accused of mistreatment of 
POWs at the notorious Andersonville 
prison), were even placed under arrest.’ 
Johnson swiftly appointed as provisional 


governors of the Southern states. 


native whites of the old slaveholding 
aristocracy, requiring of them only that 
they have their states abolish slavery, 


* renounce secession, and repudiate their 


Confederate war debts as the conditions 
for readmission to the Union. 
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Extending to the freedman even the 
most basic rights of citizenship—to own 
property, to travel freely, to contract his 
own labor—was not even on the table. 
Much less was the right to vote, which 
Benjamin F. Perry, South Carolina’s 
provisional governor, dismissed that 
summer as “folly and madness.” As Perry 
went on to explain: “The African has been, 
in all ages, a savage or a slave. God created 
him inferior to the white man in form, 
color, and intellect, and no legislation 
or culture can make him his equal.” He 
concluded with the words that would be 
heard a thousand times across the South 
in the decade to come: “This is a white 
man’s government, intended for white 
men only.”4 

But even Johnson’s mild conditions 
for readmission were more than the ex- 
Confederates, now growing daily more 
emboldened, were prepared to accept. At 
constitutional conventions that summer 
and fall, state after Southern state angrily 
refused to repudiate their war debts or 
acknowledge that secession had even 
been an illegal act; many of the old white 
guard, now swiftly restored to power, 
even defiantly insisted they would 
never willingly give up their “property” 
—meaning their slaves—at least not 
without generous compensation from 
the federal government. Mississippi 
and Texas even refused to ratify the 
Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing 
slavery. 

A leading Alabama politician 
haughtily rejected the very notion that 


Klansmen. 
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the South should be the ones to submit 
to terms. “It is you,’ he said, addressing 
the Northern congressional leaders, “who 
should give the guarantees, guarantees 
that you will not again deny to any 
portion of the people their rights.”* 

John Richard Dennett, a young 
Harvard graduate traveling the South 
in the months after the Confederate 
surrender, found these sentiments 
shockingly widespread. “The people,” 
he reported, “were sorry for nothing 
but their ill-success.” They still blamed 
the North for “usurping” their “sacred 
rights,” violating in their eyes the 
Constitution’s guaranties of slavery; 
they still insisted they had had “a most 
perfect right to secede”; they felt only 
wronged and victimized, not humbled 
or conciliatory, by their defeats on the 
battlefield. And in a hint that this mood 
of defiance would not be limited to mere 
words, Dennett cited the threat uttered 
to him by a lumber merchant he fell into 
conversation with on a train creaking 
across the Virginia countryside. “Let the 
Negro vote,’ warned the Virginian, “and 
the Southern people will have to be kept 
down by a standing army.” 

Dennett was one who foresaw 
with dismal certainty the tragedy and 
violence to come. Between 1867, when 
the former Confederate states were 
finally ordered by Congress to establish 
new state governments based on full 
political representation for African 
Americans, and 1877, when the last of 
these Reconstruction governments was 
overthrown, more than three thousand 
African Americans and their white 
Republican allies were killed in terrorist 
violence in the South.” Many thousands 
more were whipped and beaten, raped 
and mutilated, or intimidated into exile 
or abandonment of political activity 
under the threat of bodily harm. African 
American office holders, militia officers, 
and party political leaders were often 
singled out for particular attention by 
white paramilitary bands, and many of 
the attacks against them took the form 
of deliberately planned assassinations 
or ambushes: South Carolina state 
representative B. F. Randolph was pulled 
off a train and shot in broad daylight 
by a Ku Klux band sent to kill him; 
Simon Coker, another South Carolina 
state legislator, was hunted down and 
shot by a white “rifle club” that had 
been scouring the countryside for 


him; Mississippi state senator Charles 
Caldwell was lured into a barroom 
and on a prearranged signal shot 
forty times.* State legislators, judges, 
prosecutors, justices of the peace, 
sheriffs, constables, county supervisors, 
mayors, and county clerks were among 
the more than sixty African American 
and white Republican officials in the 
Reconstruction South assassinated 
in office.” Many southern Republican 
governors and members of Congress 
lived with the constant and credible 
threat of assassination as well. 

To those who fought the ultimately 
losing struggle against this tide of 
violence, there was little doubt as to its 
political significance at the time. “The 
war still exists, in a very important phase 
here,” Major General Adelbert Ames, 
the military governor of Mississippi, 
reported to General Sherman in 1869. 
The murders taking place were not “the 
usual events of ordinary times;’ Ames 


Captain Lewis 
Merrill (top 
left), and other 
officers of the 
Seventh cavalry. 


wrote; they were nothing less than an 
attempt by white Southerners to regain 
through terror and guerilla warfare 
what had been lost at Appomattox."° 
For a variety of reasons the 
military dimension of the struggle for 
Reconstruction has generally been 


-relegated to little more than a footnote 


to the history of this epoch. The first 
histories of Reconstruction, dominated 
by the Southern viewpoint and eager to 
portray the South as the virtuous victim 
of vindictive Northern oppression, 
tended to ignore the violence altogether, 
or at least minimize its political 
significance. They were abetted in this 
by the audacity of the perpetrators in 
covering their tracks, blaming their 
victims, and obscuring the true purpose 
of their violent acts. Lewis Merrill, the 
U.S. Cavalry major sent to Yorkville, 
South Carolina, in 1871 to break up the - 
Ku Klux organization, reported to his 
superiors his astonishment at the extent 
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to which the entire white community 
would close ranks when one of their 
members was accused of whipping or 
killing a freedman or white Republican: 
. “In the courts the sacredness of the 
obligation of an oath is disregarded, 
to an extent and by individuals of a 
social grade that would be incredible 
elsewhere; it is done, however, with 
‘impunity, Public sentiment excuses and 
palliates it when done in the defense of 
the Ku-Klux...In my experience it has 
no parallel, either in the wanton and 
brutal cruelties inflicted or approved 
and encouraged by the majority of the 
whites, or in the utter deadening of 
the moral sense in large parts of whole 
communities...”"'  _ 

This code of silence was aptly 
described by one white South Carolinian, 
a member of an old aristocratic family 
who—under the cover of anonymity 
—acknowledged what was virtually 
universally denied publicly. “The most 
horrible tales of negro murders that 
have ever appeared in radical sheets at 
the North would pale before the relation 
of incidents known to every white man 
in the South,” he wrote in The Atlantic 
Monthly. “The intimidation of the 
negroes is a stern and awful fact. Yet 
what do Southerners say about it? It is 
the bloody shirt, the lying inventions of 
unscrupulous politicians, the last gasp 
of carpet-baggery and radical deviltry. 
So bitterly do Southerners hate to have 
the truth come out that it is at the risk 
of his life that any man dares to speak 
it. When a political crime is committed, 
they palliate it, smooth over everything, 
charge the blame on the murdered 
victims: ...”? 

Later historians corrected these 
gross distortions, but still emphasized 
the political and economic dimensions 

’ of the struggle for Reconstruction, and 
in their own way sometimes ignored the 
significance of the violence that took 

_ place—often casting it as an expression 
of primitive racist anger or of traditional 
Southern patriarchal notions of honor. 

: In striking ways, though, the 

terror unleashed by the defeated ex- 
Confederates to secure their political 
aims anticipated the insurgency and 
guerilla tactics that would become all 


“* and 21st centuries. Knowing that they ° 


could riever defeat the federal army in.an 
open conflict, they resorted to sporadic, 


circumscribed, hit and run methods that 
continually kept their more powerful 
opponents off balance—and which 
above all were always guided with an eye 
to political and propaganda effect. 

As recent studies of insurgency 
have pointed out, one of its key 
characteristics is that this kind of warfare 
is inevitably conditioned by negative 
as well as positive objectives. Negative 
objectives by definition can be achieved 
only by restraining or limiting the use of 
military force.’* The principal negative 
goal of white Southern conservatives 
was to avoid any steps that would cross 
the line of provoking, and politically 
justifying in the eyes of the nation, an 
overwhelming military response by 
the federal government. They knew of 
course that they could not win an open 
traditional military confrontation. 

The positive objectives pursued 
by the Southern white terrorist groups 
likewise correspond to what, from 
a modern perspective, are easily 
recognized as classic terrorist methods 
in which the response that it sought to 
provoke was as important as the act itself. 

One basic aim of the Southern 
white terrorists was simply to 


demoralize their opponents and° 


undermine their confidence in the 
ability of their own political leaders to 
offer them protection at the most basic 
level—their lives and property. 

At an equally basic level, random 
and sporadic acts of brutal terror 


National Archives 


were a form of blackmail that could 
frustrate a regular army unused to 
dealing with an enemy that refused to 
play by the normal rules of warfare, and 
that politically could pressure a more 
humane opponent to capitulate as the 
only apparent way to stop the bloodshed. 
The Republican governor Daniel 
Chamberlain all but gave up attempting 
to conduct his campaign for reelection 
in South Carolina in 1876 after hundreds 
of Democrats repeatedly showed up at 
Republican political meetings, openly 
and heavily armed, demanding “equal 
time” to speak. “I yielded to them 
simply because I was not willing to 
take the responsibility of a massacre, 
Chamberlain later explained." 

More subtly, they were an 
attempt to deny the legitimacy of the 
exercise of political power by African 
Americans. Efforts to portray African 
American political expression and 
the Republican governments it helped 
to elect as fundamentally illegitimate 
began, rhetorically, even before the first 
such governments took office; they 
continued long after Reconstruction, 
too, as a way to maintain white rule and 
the disfranchisement of black voters. 
Terrorist violence was but a tactic that 
served this larger strategic aim. 

Finally, by provoking Republican 
governors to call for federal troops 
for protection—but by avoiding acts 
which would be so provocative as to 
trigger a truly crushing response, or 
which would swing national sympathies 
decisively against them—the instigators 
of terrorism achieved several purposes. 
They were able to portray the 
Republican governments as clinging 
to power only by being propped up by 
“federal bayonets”—the phrase that 
appeared probably a thousand times in 
the Southern Democratic newspapers 
of the day; they were able to add to a 
sense of victimization in the South and 
tap into deeply felt American uneasiness 
over military involvement in domestic 
civilian affairs; they were able to increase 
the color-line identity of the political 
parties, adding to the considerable 
social pressure already exerted on white 
Republicans to place racial loyalty 
ahead of political loyalty. Like modern 
terrorists, they would use anonymity 
and deniability to cover or excuse their 
provocations while playing up to the 


“maximum the official response. Time 


and again, it would be the reaction to a 
provocation that would get the attention 
and outcry—the dispatch of a company 
of cavalry, the military arrests of 
terrorist leaders—while the provocation 
which instigated it, often a killing in 
an out of the way place under shadowy 
circumstances, would be forgotten. 

The neo-Confederate campaign of 
terror divided itself into roughly three 
phases. The first consisted of relatively 
unorganized and sporadic violence in 
1865-66 by bands of ex-Confederate 
soldiers defying federal authority 
and often seeking to pose a direct 
challenge to the emancipation of the 
slaves. Adelbert Ames, who was placed 
in command of the western military 
district of South Carolina immediately 
after the war, encountered this violence 
firsthand. He wrote in a letter to his 
parents in the fall of 1865: 

The climate is finer here than I 
ever imagined it could be in our country. 
We have had frost occasionally but few 
days have been uncomfortably cold. I 
can hardly realize it is near the first of 
December. 

I am still at my duties, which 
consist in little more than aiding the 
agents of the Treasury Department and 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and in trying 
white men for killing negroes, of which 


work we have more than we can well do. 

In fact, the guard house is full of 
such persons. They think about as much 
of taking the life of a Freedman as I 
would that of a dog. Those we try are 
receiving severe punishment in the form 
of imprisonment for years in our seacoast 
fortifications—and I am in hopes that 
in course of time the pious people of this 
State will be convinced that according to 
our law it is, if not a sin, at least a crime 
to kill what they term a—‘nigger. 

When we go there will be no 
security for them... they are not worth 
the ground in which they are buried, one 
would think by the treatment they receive 
at the hands of those who have associated 
with them all their lives. If left to the 
tender mercies of the State I pity them— 
for that matter I pity them anyhow." 

Throughout 1865 and 1866 there 
were reports of paid killers operating 
with near impunity throughout the 
state. “It is almost a daily occurrence for 
black men to be hunted down with dogs 
and shot like wild beasts,” a freedmen 
from Edgefield, in the southern part 
of Ames’s district, told a government 
agent in the autumn of 1865.'° The black 
people called them “bushwhackers”; an 
army board of inquiry sent to examine 
the situation amply confirmed the tales. 
A band of a hundred men, led by a 
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Adelbert Ames. 


former Confederate officer, marauded 
at will through the Edgefield District, 
whipping or killing freedmen who 
dared to leave the employ of their 
former masters.” 

In April of 1866 Brevet Major 
General Ames was ordered to send a 
full company of cavalry to hunt them 
down; before then, the entire occupation 
presence of the United States Army in the 
region consisted of a squad of infantry— 
one sergeant and six men. A preliminary 
attempt to reinforce the unit produced 
nothing but a scoffing warning from the 
locals to the commander. It would take 
more than “14 or 15 Yanks to rule the 
District,” he was told.'* A trooper who 
wandered into Edgefield Court-House 
from camp a few days later was drawn 
into an altercation, a menacing crowd 
formed, and when he drew his revolver 
and ordered the mob to fall back, the 
soldier was promptly shot dead by a man 
on horseback who galloped off. 

Ames subsequently reported: 

Since I came here, five of my men 
have been killed; a number wounded and 
many fired upon. Before I came an officer 


-and a small number of men were killed. 


With one exception (which when the 
facts appear is no exception) no effort has 
been made by the citizens to bring the 
offenders to justice, or assist the military 
authorities. On the other hand guerillas 
and outlaws receive the kindest attention 
from the residents. 

My reports as to the condition of 
the freed people contain all I would say 
in the subject. The outrages upon them 
which have been reported speak more 
effectually than anything else possibly can. 
As with my soldiers who have been killed 


£ 
. 


and wounded no effort is made by citizens 


to protect the freedman or punish those~ 


who trespass upon his rights or assist,us 


ae ‘in punishing them. The condition of the 
___ freedman is simply this, so long as he is 
subordinate after the manner of a slave 
and not of a freedman, and does as well he 
._ is safe from violence; but when he attempts 
. __ to depart from his old discipline and assert 
a single privilege he meets opposition, and 
; in localities is punished with death... 
RN, ‘It is my opinion that hetime 
-_ has not yet arrived when a northern 
man can live in the western part of this 
state in security should the troops be 
__-withdrawn.'® 
It would be an overstatement, 
of course, to suggest that every act of 
violence committed against an African 
American from 1865 to 1876 was part 
of a preconceived, master political 
plan to usurp state power. There were 
certainly acts of spontaneous and 
instinctive brutality: white plantation 
owners infuriated over the supposed 
. “insolence” on the part of a former slave, 
rampaging mobs ignited by rumors 
of the attempted sexual assault of a 
-— woman, personal vendettas and 
altercations over land and money. 
/ But there was a clear trend during 
Ma this period toward more organized 
and disciplined use of force on the part 
of armed white bands, with an ever 
clearer political purpose—especially 
> when placed in the context of white 
conservative propaganda and political 
maneuvering that went hand in hand 
with the violence. A “remonstrance” 
issued by South Carolina’s Democratic 
_ Central Committee in 1868, personally 
signed by the leading native white 
politic | figures of the state, declared 
that t e inescapable consequence 
of the provision for universal male 
suffrage just enacted in the state’s new 
Sere was white violence. “A 


rs 


) rule. This is a duty we owe to the 
1 Caucasian race, whose sovereignty 
arth God has ordained.” 

Similarly, when a few years later the 
tate’s prominent Democratic politicians 
yhvened a “Tax- -Payers’ Convention” 


ddress to. the meeti 


1g (wtich 
uentl Z reprinted a 


dbp 


circulated to much acclaim) that “no 
free people, ever” had been subjected 
to the “domination of their own slaves.” 
He then warned ominously that “the 
colored man” will be held to “strict 
accountability for the temporary power 
he now exercises here” and hinted that 
the vengeance would be more terrible 
the longer it was delayed. The sooner 
that “brave men” exercised their “right of 
revolution,” he declared, the “better it peril 
be for our adversaries.” 

The second phase of the violence, 
roughly 1868-72, was characterized 
by the ascendance of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Those sent to investigate both 
the Ku Klux and later violent white-line 
organizations generally began as skeptics 
and quickly became convinced of their 
brutality, political intent, and effectiveness. 
Hundreds of black churches and schools 
were burned; Republican officeholders 
forced to reign upon threat of death; 
African American political leaders 
assassinated. Countless witnesses 
in the U.S. Senate’s 1871 Ku Klux 
investigation testified to the clear 
political purpose behind the whippings 
and murders. “We'll make a democrat 
out of you tonight,” was what Ku Klux 
members told one of their victims as 
they delivered a particularly brutal 
beating. Others were whipped until 
they agreed to publish a “card” in a 
local newspaper disavowing their 
support of the Republican party.” 
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White man’s Government: the 
figures depicted are a generic 
Irishman, Nathan Bedford Forrest, 
and Horatio Seymour. 
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Many Klan members themselves stated 
that their objective was “to control 
elections,” “restore the Constitution 
as it was before the war,” and “damage 
the Republican party as much as they 
could.” Among Ku Klux activities were 
providing “protection papers” to African 
Americans who cast Democratic ballots, 
and forcibly taking Republican ballots 
away from voters at the polls.” 

In January 1872, after ten months’ 
first-hand observation of the conditions 
in York County, South Carolina, 
including taking the confessions of 
hundreds of arrested Ku Klux members 
in a rare show of federal force that 
helped to break the Klan’s hold, a federal 
officer summed up his conclusions about 
the nature of the violence: “The cause of 
Ku-Kluxism lies in the dissatisfaction of 
the white leaders with the results of the 
war, and in their determination to nullify 
these, as far as possible; a dissatisfaction 
chiefly growing out of the citizenship 
and enfranchisement of the negro, 
and his refusal to be controlled toward 
their political views. The object of the 
organization, in its chief leaders, has 
been to make salvage of the wreck of the 
rebellion...”* 

The final phase of neo- 
Confederate terror was the most open 
and undisguisedly political, aimed 
at delegitimizing black suffrage, 
provoking clashes that would force 
moderate whites to choose between 
racial loyalty and political loyalties, and 
directly seizing control of the electoral 
machinery by intimidation. By the time 
of the elections of 1875 in Mississippi 
and 1876 in South Carolina, white 
paramilitary forces were organized in 
more or less regular formations that 
were well-mounted, heavily armed 
(typically with the latest model of 
sixteen-shooter Winchester repeating 
rifles, which could fire one shot per 
second), thoroughly drilled, sometimes 
uniformed, and often commanded by 
ex-Confederate officers. During the 
1875 election in Mississippi thousands 
of rifle club members provoked clashes 
at Republican political rallies which 


ended with at least three hundred 


blacks gunned down in cold blood. In 
Yazoo County in the autumn of 1875 
an armed white club commanded by 
an ex-Confederate captain took over 
the government, lynched all of the 
_ Prominent black political leaders an 
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the white Republican sheriff out of 


town, and threatened to carry out a_ 


massacre if the governor sent the militia 
to restore order. 

“Carry the election peaceable if 
we can, forcibly if we must!” shouted the 
Democratic press.”* On election day the 
Democratic rifle clubs seized polling 
places across the state (in one instance 
with canon and a company of cavalry) 
and simply barred blacks from voting. 

At the same time they brilliantly 
succeeded in portraying the violence as 
on the one hand merely a spontaneous 
eruption of trouble—and on the 
other what the country could expect 
just as long as the North continued to 
take the part of the black man. When 
Ames, by now the elected governor 
of Mississippi, applied to the attorney 
general of the United States for help in 
quelling the violence, correctly seeing 
that it was all coming from one side 
and all directed from the state’s central 
Democratic committee, he received 
a message back that President Grant 
had replied, “The whole public are 
tired out with these annual autumnal 
outbreaks in the South.””* Ames, a 


Medal of Honor winner whose courage — 


had never wavered at Bull Run and 
Fort Fisher, finally confessed himself 
outmatched, not by force, but by the 
sheer disregard for life and decency 
his foes in Mississippi had proved 
themselves capable of. A few days before 
the election he wearily said, “No matter 
if they are going to carry the state, let 
them carry it, and let us be at peace and 
have no more killing,””” 

The violent tactics used by 
Mississippi’s Democrats to carry the 
" state in 1875 soon became known as the 
“Mississippi Plan,’ and South Carolina 
promptly followed suit. In October 1876 
Governor Chamberlain’s office compiled 
a list of 290 white rifle clubs actively 
operating in the state, numbering some 
14,000 men in all.** One of the leaders 
of the white paramilitaries was an ex- 
Confederate cavalry general named 
Martin Witherspoon Gary. (Among his 
distinctions was his refusal to surrender 
at Appomattox. Instead} he galloped 
off the field and then le ri huhdred 
men of his brigade to escort President 
Jefferson Davis and his cabinet from 
Greensboro, North Carolina, to his 
mother’s house in Cokesbury, South 
Carolina. 


National Archives 


An 1868 Democratic Party 
presidential election poster. 
The ticket is Horatio Seymour 
of New York, and Frank Blair, 
former Union general. The 
Confederates had no monopoly 
on bigotry. 


Uwe = ee Se See 
bas _ Gary’s oft-quoted “Plan of the 
~ Campaign” for that year contained a 
number of blood-curdling instructions 
(the most violent of which were omitted 
from a toned-down published version, 
and instead circulated privately to 
Democratic clubs throughout the state). 
In particular, Gary instructed that 
“Democratic pan ed clubs” be armed 
with rifles and pistols and be ready for 
election day with three days’ rations 
for horses and men, and that every 
white Democrat must “control the vote 
of at least one negro, by intimidation, 
purchase, keeping him away.’” 

But even this was an expurgated 
version of what Gary had originally 
jotted down in a private notebook, 
which read: 

Plan of Campaign 

1* Determine if necessary to kill 
every White Radical in this county—2 
Every mulatto Radical leader 

3" Every negro leader—make no 
individual threats but let this be known 
as a fixed settled thing — 

4" We must send speakers to all 
of their political meetings, who must 
denounce the rascality of these leade 
face to face. The moral effects of this 
denunciation will be of great effect — 
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-a eulogy of America’s defeat in its 


author of The a Shirt: 


in order to intimidate the ne 

6 Every white man m 
polls by five o clock in the morning of tl 
day of election, and must go repared to. 
remain there until the votes are counted 

7‘* Make no threats _ 
“Suav[. itJefr] in modo, fortite[r] i in re” 

8° There is no use in arguments f for 9 
the negro” eee 

Just as in Mississippi, these tactics 
did the job, ending African American 
political representation for a century 
to come. Again, the nominally | far more — 
powerful federal government ended 
up paralyzed, worn out by the seeming 
impossibility of grappling with sucha 
hydra-headed foe that fought with such ? 
unconventional methods, aware that it 
would take tens of thousands of troops, 
or even more, to crush the armed white 
bands—something for which the national 
political will just was not there. The 
regular army, for its part, was fed up with 
what it derisively termed “constabulary _ 
duty” and preferred to be out west 
fighting the Indians; countering such 
politically astute terror tactics required an — 
equal political adroitness and subtlety in _ 
the use of military force that few regular 
army officers possessed in that age. 

In 1879, an exhausted Albion 
Tourgée, an Ohio-born man who as 
a state judge in th Carolina had 
fearlessly eee rights of the 
common man, black and white; who | 
had defied Ku Klux threats and the 
sneers of the conservative bar when he 
empanelled African Americans on jur 
and fined lawyers for saying “nigger” 
his courtroom, gave a rueful and wea 
interview to the New York Tribune. ieee 
a concise obituary of Reconstruction, im i 


first war on terror. “In all except the 
actual results of the physical struggle, 
I consider the South to have been the 
real victors in the war, he said. “I am 
filled with admiration and amazement — 
at the masterly way in which they have \, 
brought about these results. The way i 
which they have neutralized the res 

of the war and reversed the ve 


a * * 
Stephen Budiansky. 
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Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: Tom Lubas 
blueandgrey@sprynet.com 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 
PENINSULA CWRT 
1204 Sharon Park Drive, #77 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
www.peninsulacivilwarroundtable.org 
(650) 325-8556 


Geographic Locale: Sacramento 
SACRAMENTO CWRT 
Contact: Dennis Kohlmann 
8059 Glen Creek Way, Citrus Heights, CA 95610 
(916) 726-4432 + Email: gkohlma@aol.com 


Geographic Locale: 
Fresno/California Central Valley 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT 
Contact: Brian Clague 
P.O. Box 116, Shaver Lake, CA 93664 
(559) 841-7161 + belague@netptc.net 


COLORADO 


ROCKY MOUNTAINCWRT 
8075 West Stene Drive, Littleton, CO 80128 
Contact: Nick Kurtz (303) 249 4336 
rockymtncwrt@aol.com 


CONNECTICUT 


Geographic Locale: Huntington, Ct. 


HOUSATONIC CWRT 
Contact: George Geer 
129 Bradley Terrace, Derby, CT 06418 


CWRTS PLEASE NOTE: 


To ask about a Civil War Round Table 
contact ad and access to the North & 
South mailing list call: (559) 855-8637, or 
write: NORTH & SOUTH 31718 Old 
Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. 


Please address corrections or 
changes to existing ads to: 
northandsouth@netptc.net 


Geographic Locale: Denver metro. Area 


203-735-3664 + grtgeer@sbeglobal.net 


CIVIL WAR ROUND 


TABLE DIRECTORY 


D.C. 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C./Northern Virginia/Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: John Chapman, President 
john.chapman@uspto.gov 
1625 Evers Drive, McLean, Virginia 22101 
(301) 262-3768 + www.chewrtorg 


FLORIDA 


Geographic Locale: SW Florida 
FORT MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 

1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 + Roger789@comcast.net 


Geographic Locale: SE Florida 
PALM BEACH COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Robert L. Krasner, Treasurer 

2450 Lantana Road #2407, Lantana, FL 33462 
PH: (561) 439-1426 


GEORGIA 
Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrtorg 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 + pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 


ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Place, Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 + janetlinhart@att.net 
Geographic Locale 
NW Suburban Chicago 
McHenry and adjacent counties 
McHENRY COUNTY CW RT 
Contact: Rick Andresen (815) 334 0118 
randresen999@att.net 
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Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place, Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
PH: (847) 259-4240 
Or contact: 
Thomas D. Postema + TPostema@msn.com 
5505 Silent Brook Lane, Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 


SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp + wihupp@aol.com 
P.O. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 
Geographic Locale: Louisville, Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 


LOUISIANA 


Geographic Locale: Shreveport 
NORTH LOUISIANA CWRT 
Contact: Patte Bettis 
149 Kings Crossing, Shreveport, LA 71105 
(318) 861-7570 
pbettis@sport.rr.com 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 + BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: 
Dedham, Massachusetts / South Shore 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
occwrt_1.html 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, 
Portage, MI 49024 + (269) 323-3757 


MINNESOTA 


Geographic Locale: Minneapolis-St. Paul, central 
and western Minnesota, and western Wisconsin 


TWIN CITIES CWRT 
Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary-Treasurer 
442 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 
(651) 224-6429 + mrubins939@aol.com 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: James Scaminaci 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
(417) 887-7844 * jamesscaminaci@sbcglobal.net 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
(973) 770-2899 + email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 


Geographic Locale: Central & Northern New Jersey 


NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
P.O. Box 624, Chester, NJ 07930 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@verizon.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
uccwrt@hvc.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Geographic Locale: 
Charlotte & Piedmont Region 
PIEDMONT CWRT 
contact: Steve Dixon 
10308 Foxhall Drive, Charlotte, NC 28210 
(704) 541 5271 www.piedmontcivilwar.org 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards * (503) 774-6911 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 


CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 
WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 


Secretary: Reese E. Pelton + Repnov@aol.com 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 
BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.0. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 + www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu * (281)-438-2907 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
Roland.Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Patrick S. Brady 
11203 29th Ave SW, Seattle, WA 98146 
(206) 688-8570 + patsbrady@comcast.net 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. ¢es.19 


Contact: Paul Eilbes 
1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 + paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 


ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly + pdskelly@charter.net 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 


DO YOU KNOW? 


We have just one question in this 
issue’s Do You Know? Who are the two 
officers in the photograph with General 
Grant? Answers should be emailed to 
northandsouth@netptc.net or mailed 
to the Auberry address on page 6. The 
first person whose correct answer is 
drawn from the North & South hat will 
receive a book prize. 


The Teaser question in volume 10, 
#4 was “This future Civil War general 
had the shortest tenure as commandant 
of West Point.” The correct answer was 
Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard, 
appointed 23 January 1861, resigned 
20 February upon his state (Louisiana) 
seceding from the Union. The winning 
submission was that of Brian Tremblay. 


Every blackpowder thing you can 
think of, and more... in one place. 


DIXIE GUN WORKS 


The 2007 DIXIE GUN WORKS’ 
CATALOG is STILL $5.00 and 
STILL the most comprehensive 
source of blackpowder firearms and 
period accessories 

available 


ORDER BY PHONE ws 8 
(800) 238-6785 


veal 


ORDER ONLINE! 
www.dixiegunworks.com 
Major credit cards accepted 


DIXIE GUN WORKS, INC. 
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By David Keehn 
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During the secessionist winter of 
~{860-1861, Colonel Joseph Mansfield, 
the diligent Inspector General of the 
U.S. Army, undertook an onsite review 
of federal fortifications in Texas that had 
been ordered by the War Department. 
During his tour, Mansfield spoke with 
a fellow officer who had penetrated the 
Council of War of the secret society 
known asthe Knights of the Golden 
Circle (“K.G.C.”). This officer had been 
told that “Floyd and Cobb, in [President 
Buchanan’s| Cabinet, and Jeff Davis 


and Breckinridge [the sitting U.S. Vice- | 


President] were [K.G.C] members.” He 

also recounted the following: 
In this Council of War, Orders were 
given to seize Navy-Yards, Forts &c., 
while its members were yet Cabinet 
officers and Senators. The Order 
of the K.G.C, ramified throughout 
the South. First offered services to 
Juarez [the Liberal Party contender 
in Mexico's civil war], who refused 
them because too dangerous. They 


then plotted the invasion of Cuba, | 


which failed. Then declared them- 
selves Protectors of Southern Rights 
and levied a contribution upon all 
planters and slaveholders—some giv- 
ing $5, and some $10, and some more 
or less. In this way they got large sums 
and commenced operations. They de- 
~ signed to seize Washington and inau- 
gurate Breckinridge .... This plot only 
failed through the bringing of troops 


to Washington, and the unwillingness _ 


of leaders to: make a bloody issue so 
early.’ 


Mansfield evidently believed the 
officer’s report since he subsequently 
repeated it to Salmon Chase, Secretary 
of the Treasury in the incoming Lincoln 
Administration. Union newspapers 
echoed Mansfield’s charges and called 
the K.G.C. “the chief instrument in 
precipitating the people of the South 
into rebellion and revolution”? What 
was this ubiquitous secret society re- 
ally about and did it actually have the 
strength in early 1861 to take over of the 


nation’s capital and precipitate Southern | 


secession? 
The K.G.C. was subsequently 
labeled a treasonous-organization by 


George Bickley (1819-1867) was 
apparently a mesmerizing speaker, but 
may have been largely a front man for 
more down-to-earth secessionists such as 
Elkanah Ggreer and Virginius Groner. 


Third Degree were conducted only oral- 
ly—the names of its members weren't 
even disclosed to the two lower K.G.C. 
membership levels. Even at the lower 
castle level, orders were often written 
in code. But during late 1860 and early 
1861, the K.G.C. was under less scrutiny 
and its dealings were more transpar- 
ent. Contemporary articles in Southern 
newspapers, documents captured from 
the K.G.C’s titular head, and sufficient 
other primary source material does ex- 
ist to piece together the strong-arm role 
played by the K.G.C during the 1861 
disunion crisis and its subsequent con- 
tributions to the nascent Confederate 
Army. 

Most commentators have focused 
on the K.G.C.’s scheming front man, 
George Bickley, an egocentric phre- 
nologist, editor, and military drill team 
instructor who had been born and 
raised in southwest Virginia and moved 
to Cincinnati during the late 1840s.‘ 
But, Bickley may have been largely a 
mouthpiece used by K.G.C, state lead- 


_.ers such as Elkanah Greer and George 


Washington Chilton, the successive Texas 
Grand Marshals, and Virginius Groner of 
Norfolk, who held the real reins of power. 
Bickley himself repeatedly proclaimed 
that the K.G.C/'was founded by five 


“er Union, authorities and many of its re-., 
cords that might shed'light on its inner 
: workings were destroyed.’ In addition, 
= apinttnichtions among it super-secret 
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gentlemen whom he brought together 
at Lexington Kentucky on July 4, 1854.° 
At the time, Bickley was a disciple of the 
pro-expansion “Young America” moye- 
ment of the Democratic Party. K.G.C’s 
founders may therefore have included 
fellow Kentucky adherents such as 
Colonel Thomas O’Hara or George N. 
Sanders, then owner/editor of Young 
America’s mouthpiece, the Democratic 
Review. Colonel Thomas O’Hara had 
previously led a regiment of Kentuckians 
in the failed 1851 attempt to take over 
Cuba. He was prepared to lead another 
thousand Kentuckians in the mid-1854 
invasion to be spearheaded by former 
Mississippi governor and K.G.C. leader 
General John Quitman, who may have 
also been a founder.° 

The ongoing drive to establish U.S. 
control over Cuba had in 1851 spawned 
an earlier pro-expansionist secret so- 
ciety known as the “Order of the Lone 
Star” that was subsequently merged into 
the K.G.C. The Order of the Lone Star 
(“OLS”) was headquartered in New 
Orleans with its principal strength in 
East Texas and Mississippi, and in 1854 
was also reportedly headed by Quitman. 
It had from fifteen to twenty thousand 
members organized in fifty chapters 
spread across eight southern states as 
well as eastern cities. Thousands of OLS 
“Cuban Guards” drilled publicly in New 
Orleans, New York, and other cities pre- 
paring for the upcoming filibustering 
adventure.’ The pro-slavery Southern 
Rights Clubs springing up throughout 
the South also added to the K.G.C’s 
membership.* 

In any event, Bickley system- 
atized the K.G.C. order and developed 
its elaborate rules, regulations, and 
regalia around 1858. He drew on the 
chivalric mystique of then popular 
literary knights, such as Sir Walter 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, as well as the hierar- 
chical structure and symbolism of the 
OLS and other secret societies. K.G.C. 
castles (i.e., lodges) were soon formed 
in Cincinnati and nearby Scotio, Ohio, 
where the resources of Bickley’s wealthy 
wife were used to bankroll start-up 
operations.’ All Southern men of good 
character as well as Northern men 
who stood by the constitutional rights 
of the South were eligible for K.G.C. 
membership. A recruit was told that 


_ the-organization was dedicated to pro- 
_ tecting constitutional liberties from 


the ravages of Abolitionists and Black 
Republicans. Upon induction, the re- 
cruit was required to swear an oath “to | 
bear true allegiance to the K.G.C. and | 
its lawful officers ... [and] “support the | 
government established by my brothers | 
in arms and their officers.”'° Unionists 
criticized the failure of the K.G.C.’s 
oath to say anything about allegiance to 
the United States or the upholding of its 
constitution. "! 

The K.G.C’s hierarchical structure 
consisted of three ascending degrees 
organized into home and foreign divi- 
sions. The first degree consisted of the 
foot soldiers of the K.G.C. Army and 
according to Bickley, would be “com- 
posed of four divisions of four thousand 
men each”. The second degree was the 
commercial and financial division that 
provided logistical support. At the top 
was the third degree that included the 
super-secret Home Council, its function 
to make the laws governing the K.G.C. 
and guard against violations. This de- 
gree was referred to as “the American 
Legion” and Bickley usually referred 
to himself as its president.’? This hi- 
erarchy allowed those at the top to set 
the agenda and pass down commands 
to the rank-and-file soldiers who were 
committed to obey with unquestioning 
loyalty. 

The initial purpose of the K.G.C. 
was to promote Southern interests and 
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Elkanah Bracken Greer (1825-1877) was 
a leading figure in the secession crisis in 
Texas and later a brigadier general in the 
Confederate army. 
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establish new U.S. territories in the 
“Golden Circle” region encompassing 
the West Indies, Mexico and Central 
America. By forming such new terri- 
tories; the K.G.C. hoped eventually to 
create twenty-five new U.S. slaveholding 
states to resurrect the South’s waning 
political power in the Union.” The 
K.G.C. initially hoped to achieve its pre- 
Civil War mission of territorial expan- 


sion by economic means. During 1858, | 


Bickley organized a steamship com- 
pany with a route between Pensacola 
and Vera Cruz, Mexico, to serve as the 
K.G.C.’s financial nucleus. Through 
this, Bickley hoped to raise capital for 
agricultural and raw material ventures 
in the planned colonies. Such ventures 
would not only assist the “less energetic 
races of the southern hemisphere” but 


Model 1849 Colt Pocket Revolver, caliber 
.36. Engraving on the backstrap reads: ~ 
“Presented to Col. E. B. Greer 3rd Texas Cav. 
by Knights of the Golden Circle, 1861.” 


| openly in both cities as well as others 


the resulting shipments of raw materials | 


to the South would build up its fledgling 
industrial, mining, and manufacturing 
base. "* 

But if peaceful means failed, the 
K.G.C. was not above trying to pro- 
mote insurrection in the Golden Circle 
territories through private military 
means, known as “filibustering”. Some 
of Bickley’s knights had participated in 
the unsuccessful 1849-1851 filibustering 
attempts to take over Cuba as well as the 
temporarily successful 1855-1857 occu- 
pation and reestablishment of slavery in 
Nicaragua by Mississippi militia general 
William Walker.'> Like Walker, Bickley 
promised his K.G.C. soldiers land and 
money to encourage them to fight and 
then emigrate to the conquered regions. 
These off-shore enclaves could also be 
used to circumvent U.S. prohibitions on 
importing foreign slaves. Fear of such 
filibustering was one of the reasons the 
Republicans opposed slavery expan- 
sion in new U.S. territories and resisted 
compromises that might have appeased 
Southern legislators. As President- 
Elect Abraham Lincoln told Republican 
Congressman James Hale in early 1861, 
if we were to accept compromise “a year 
will not pass, till we shall have to take 
Cuba as a condition upon which they 
[southerners] will stay in the Union.”'* 

In 1859, Bickley shifted the base 
of his operation from Cincinnati to 


Washington and Baltimore where he es- | 
tablished a K.G.C. newspaper called the 


American Cavalier that published ar- 


| ticles about Manifest Destiny as well as 
| Cuba and Mexico. K.G.C. castles drilled | 


across the South." A key foundational 
event was the mid-August 1859 con- 
vention of more than eighty Southern 
military men and politicians (possibly 


- 


> 
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the initial K.G.C. Home Council) held ~«_.5 


at Greenbrier White Sulfur Springs, 
Virginia. It purpose was “to render the 
political standing and material interests 
of the South more permanent” andex- 
plore possible intervention in Mexico.A 
New York Tribune reporter (who crashed 


_ the meeting and interviewed Bickley) 
| described him as around thirty-seven 


years of age and 150 pounds (5 feet 10, 
inches tall) “with deep blue, sharp eyes, 
heavy beard and looks as determined 
as man can.” He said Bickley talked 
very much and drew a dismal picture of 
Spanish American civilization but mea- 


sured his words carefully to avoid"dis="" = 


closing actual K.G.C. intentions. The re- 
porter felt Bickley, who indicated he was 
supporting Virginia governor Henry 
Wise for the presidency, was “a disun- 
ionist in politics and if he succeeds will 
do much to bring about a disruption of 
the Union.”"* Bickley evidently received 
authority for launching his Mexican 
incursion, for he issued a Proclamation 
and General Order 52 from Washington 
on Sept. 12, 1859 to the K.G.C.‘s “nearly. 
fifteen thousand members, at least two- 
thirds of whom expect to go with us [to 


| coded location 6—ie., Mexico].” * 
The K.G.C.’s Mexican 1860.ad=_ 4» 


venture was launched with a great deal 
of energy but resulted in confusion and 
charges of mismanagement and fraud 


“An 


against Bickley. To try to.circumyent.... 


U.S. Neutrality Law restrictions, a deal 
had reportedly been worked. out with 
leaders of the liberal Juarez faction in 


Mexico's then raging civil war. to.ask for =< 


K.G.C. assistance.” Bickley’s Sept. 1859 
Proclamation and Order were followed- 


up by a January 26, 1860°appéal ffom 
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Elkanah Greer, as “Commander-in-_| 
_Chief-and President of the Texas Board | 


of War”. Greer was a planter and state | 
rights advocate from Marshall, Texas, 
who had served during the Mexican 
War as a sergeant in Jefferson Davis’ 
First Mississippi Rifles and became a | 
major general in the Mississippi militia 
before moving to Texas in 1848. Greer 
referenced Bickley’s plans to establish 
a protectorate over northern Mexico, 
but “in view of the pressing demands 
of the times, and the apparent lethargy 
upon the part of our Commander [i.e., 
Bickley]” appealed to the K.G.C. castles 
in Tennéssee,-Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Alabama to support the two regi- 
ments of Texas K.G.C. who were ready 
to go forward. Greer noted that Texas 


~ hadalready raised $500,000 for the ven- 


ture and called a March meeting of his 
brother knights for New Orleans. Greer 
also tried to enlist the support of Texas 
governor Sam Houston who reportedly 
joined the K.G.C. and toyed with par- | 
ticipation but then decided the venture 
Was impractical.?! 

During March and April, while 


~ Greer, Bickley and other K.G.C. lead- | 


ers met in New Orleans, contingents of 
knights from Texas and other locations 
including Baltimore, New York City, 
and Kansas/Nebraska, congregated at 
Brownsville and Matamoros along the 
Mexican border. By mid-April, esti- | 
mates of the.assembled knights were as 
many as ten thousand and a Brownsville 
correspondent noted: “This section of 
the country is filled up with members 
of this mysterious organization . . . their 
fires are increased every night by new 
parties arriving during the day... .”” 
But on April 3, a card signed by several 
knights appeared in the New Orleans 
Delta calling Bickley an “IMPOSTER” 
and charging him with deserting the 
proposed filibuster and fleeing with | 
the initiation fees. This led part of the 
K.G.C. in Louisiana and Alabama to 
defectand elect Colonel Greensborough | 
as their commander. Bickley replied a 
few days later saying that he had met 
with the K.G.C. leaders and “gave a full 
and.complete of my acts since the origin 
of the organization.””’ 

On’April 6 1860 Bickley further 
responded by issuing General Order 546 
from Mobile, Alabama calling a K.G.C. 
meeting on May 6 at Raleigh, North | 


oe Carolina; for the election of new officers 


including a permanent financial chair- 
man and new Commander-in-Chief 
and President. Attached was a circular 
letter that Bickley issued in his defense, 


noting that the K.G.C.’s military wing | 
then numbered about sixteen thousand | 


men including a division of about 
three thousand five hundred in Texas 
and Arkansas under General Greer, a 
Maryland regiment under Colonel R. C 
Tyler, a Virginia regiment under Colonel 


V. D. Groner, a North Carolina regiment | 


under Major R. C. Tillery, a Georgia 
regiment under Colonel R. A. Crawford, 
a Tennessee regiment under Colonel H. 
C. Young, a Mississippi regiment under 
Colonel W. D. Robbins, an Alabama 
regiment under Colonel N. J. Scott, and 
a Kentucky regiment to be tendered to 
Colonel Ed. Marshall. Bickley said that 
K.G.C. troops had been drilling for sev- 
eral years not only in Washington, with- 
in hearing of the president’s house, but 
also in Baltimore, Norfolk, Petersburg, 
Richmond, Lynchburg, Wilmington, 
Charleston, New Orleans, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Atlanta, and Vicjsburg. 

Bickley resigned his position as 
president of the K.G.C.’s American 
Legion and K.G.C. General Elkanah 
Greer and Marshall mayor Sam 
Richardson were asked to launch an 
internal investigation. Meanwhile, 
Richardson explained to the Texas 
Knights that the New Orleans charges 
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were made by K.G.C. members of “less 
than a month”, but due to lack of funds 
the Mexican operation was being tem- 
porarily suspended.™ 
Apparently, Greer and Richardson 
found the charges specious since 
Bickley was reinstated as permanent 
K.G.C. president during the May 7- 
11 convention at Raleigh. To establish 
better financial controls, N. J. Scott of 
Auburn, Alabama, was elected paymas- 
ter and former Walker filibusterer, R. C. 
Tyler, was elected quartermaster. During 
his speech to the convention, Bickley 
claimed the K.G.C. then had forty-eight 
thousand members with an army num- 
bering fourteen thousand. He also noted 
the role that the K.G.C. would assume 
in the event of Southern secession: 
The K.G.C. is for the South first and 
then the Union . .. [it] is a Southern 
.. institution ... [that] would culti- 
vate the martial spirit of our people, 
and so tie together all the Southern 
States that if one seceded all would 
go. It would provide a vanguard in 
the great army of the South which 
must be, at a distant day, brought 
into the field.25 


The convention also authorized 
the publication of a lengthy “Address to 
the Citizens of the Southern States” to 
better explain the K.G.C’s purposes and 
organizational structure. 


Left: George W. Chilton 
(1828-1884) was elected 
to the Texas Secession 
Convention and later 
became a major in the 
Third Texas Cavalry and 
an ordnance officer under 
General Bee. 


Opposite: Robert Charles 
Tyler (1833-1865) 
commanded a Maryland 
K.G.C. regiment in 1860, 
then moved to Tennessee 
where he became colonel 
of the Fifteenth Tennessee 
Infantry (C.S.A.). He was 
killed on April 15, 1865, by 
Union cavalry during the 
Wilson raid. 


“In a July 17, 1860, “Open Letter” 
published from his “native soil” at 
Richmond, Virginia, Bickley ordered 
members of the K.G.C.’s. Military 
Department, who were each promised | 
640 acres of land, “to repair to our camp 
at and near Fort Ewen on the south 
bank of the Rio Nueces by September 
15 to prepare to “emigrate” to Mexico 
and become bona fide citizens.” He 
explained how this would lead to the 
establishment of a “People’s Empire” to 
assist the southern states: 

With Mexico Americanized and 

Southernized, our area of territory 

would be nearly equal to that of the 

North .... Our population would 

be equal to hers. Besides we should 

possess advantages of climate, soil, 
production and geographic position 
of a very marked character. With 
this addition ...we should possess 
every element of national wealth and 
power. We shall have in our hand the 

Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar, Coffee, Rice, 

Corn and Tea lands of the continent, 

and the world’s great storehouse of 

mineral wealth.”° 


He asked each of the South’s 
three hundred thousand slaveholders 
to contribute $5.00 toward the venture. 
In addition to K.G.C. Paymaster Scott 
from Alabama, the Open Letter gave the 
names of fifteen K.G.C. leaders from 
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Robert Charles Tyler 
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ten other slaveholding states who were | 


| authorized to receive contributions. | 


Meanwhile, during the summer of 1860, 
anxiety spread across the South fueled | 
by exaggerated reports from Texas of | 
fires set by insurrectionary slaves led by | 
northern abolitionists. Local vigilante | 
groups were organized in slave-holding | 
areas to provide protection.” 

By October 1860, several thou- | 
sand knights again converged on the | 
Rio Grande for the planned Mexican | 
incursion. But Mexican general Juarez 
had now become suspicious of the 
K.G.C.’s motives and did not ask them 
to intervene. Bickley also explained to | 
the Galveston News that he encountered 
fund-raising and logistical problems 
noting: “To throw ourselves in a body 
of 400 or 500 men only across the [Rio 
Grande] river would insure disaster . . . 
if I cross it must be with every element 
of success in my hands, viz: men, arms 
and materials.” For the time being, 
Bickley decided to await the result of 
the Fall 1860 U.S. presidential election | 
and determine whether the South would 
need the support of the K.G.C’’s mili- 
tary wing. 

The ever-resourceful Bickley, who 
was described as “one of the best speak- 
ers in the country”, used the hiatus to 
supplement the K.G.C.‘s already strong 
Texas base established by Elkanah Greer 
and former Order of Lone Star adher- 
ents. Texas with its growing plantation 
economy and need for slave labor as 
well as traditions of vigilante action and 
filibustering, provided a fertile terri- 
tory for the K.G.C’s organizing efforts. 
During October and November, Bickley, 


| made a whirlwind swing across Texas 


from Galveston to Austin to Houston 
to Huntsville to Marshall to Waco and 
back again making speeches and con- 
ducting interviews with local newspa- 
pers.”” During the process he recon- 
stituted many of Texas’ existing castles 
according to revised K.G.C. procedures | 
and established at least nine new castles | 
in East Texas towns. 

Other K.G.C. operatives supple- 
mented Bickley’s efforts including his | 
nephew Charles, the former Grand 
Marshall of Kentucky who now headed 
the “Charles Bickley Castle” at San 
Antonio, and David C. Jones, a sur- 


_ new castles between Hotston and 
Austin. Jones described how the K.G.C. 


» geon who boasted of establishing six 
| 
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“Rip” Ford (1815-1897), famed Texas 
Ranger, was a leading K.G.C. figure in 
Texas and was instrumental in organizing 
the Second Texas Cavalry. 


mustermen with their “caps [of] blue 
cockade containing the Lone Star in 
the center” enlivened his own town of 


| Owensville.” In addition, Virginius 


Groner, a Richmond lawyer and leadervy 
of the powerful K.G.C. castlé at'Norfolk, 


_ showed up in November to meet with 


the K.G.C. leaders at Marshall and ap- 
pear with Bickley at several locations: * 
Groner was on a K.G.C. coordinating 
mission across the South and Southwest 
and returned home to Virginia by way 
of Mississippi where he offered the 
K.G.C.’s services to its pro-secession 
governor John Pettus.*! With-help from” 
his compatriots, Bickley’s recruiting 
drive for the K.G.C. met with notable 
success—by early 1861, the K.G.C. had 
expanded its Texas base to at least thir- 
ty-two K.G.C. castles in twenty-seven 
counties.” 

To attract new members, David 
Jones and others trumpeted the K.G.C. 
as composed of “some of the mostete- 
spectable and influential men of the 
South.” These included General Elkanah 


| Greer, the Texas Grand Marshall, Sam 


Richardson, mayor of Marshall, as well 
as George Washington Chilton, an out- 


| spoken fiery pro-slavery lawyer, Chilton. 
_ had served in Hay’s Texas Ranger unit 
| during the Mexican War and was a 


member of the Texas legislature.’ At 
the Texas K.G.C 
began on February 22, 1861, Chilton 
was elected to succeed Greer as the _ 
Grand Marshall by the eight thousand 


Texas Knights, while Greer, John Wi Icox, 


and renowned Texas Ranger Colonel 
John “Rip” Ford were Stected | Brigade 


etm 
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. State Convention. thatree«+ 
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“> met, 


Ben McCulloch (1811-1862) was a noted 


K.G.C. leader in Texas who received the | 
surrender of General Twigg’s U.S. troops | 


“at San Antonio. Appointed a brigadier 

general in the Confederate army, he was 
killed at the Battle of Pea Ridge (Elkhorn 
Tavern) on March 7, 1862. 


“Commanders. Other noted Texas | 


K.G.C. leaders included Ben McCulloch, 
famed Texas Ranger and U. S. Marshall 
for the Eastern District of Texas; Thomas 
Saltus Lubbock of Houston, brother of 


»,Texas’s 1861 governor; Alfred Hobby 


who was the state representative from 
Refugio County and organized its K.G.C. 
castle; and former Walker lieutenants 
Trevanian Teel of San Antonio and 
William Parker French. At the national 
_ level, Bickley now claimed sixty-five 
thousand KG.C. members including 
several members of the Buchanan cabi- 
net (possibly Breckinridge and Floyd) 
‘as Well as nine of the fifteen slave state 
governors (he specifically mentioned 
Governor John Pettus of Mississippi).*° 
During this period, the mission of 
the -K.G.C. shifted from interven- 
tion in-Mexico to supporting the 
Southern governors and secession. 


In.a K.G.C. pamphlet circu- 
lated before Bickley’s October 24, 1860 
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K.G.C. constitutes “a powerful military | 
Organization, as a nucleus around which | 
to hang such political considerations 
as will, if well managed, lead to the dis- 
enthrallment of the cotton states from 
the oppressive majority of manufac- 


. . . | 
turing and commercial interests of the 


| North.” The editor of the the Harrison 


| 


~~" speech at Austin, he proclaimed: “The | 
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~ February 18, 1 861: In the main plaza of San Antonio Texas forces under Ben McCulloch 
await the’arrival of Major General David Twiggs (1790-1862) who had agreed to 
surrender his forces. Twiggs was subsequently dismissed from the U.S. service and 
sid became Reipsjst.gensral in the Confederate army. 


[Marshall] Flag, who had previously 
supported K.GC. filibustering, similarly 
wrote on November 10 that the K.G.C. 
now appears to be “an auxiliary for the | 
election of a secession president [John 
Breckinridge]” and that if the knights 
fail in their political objectives, they 
would form a “nucleus of war around 
which the dissolutionist would group.””” 
In a November 1860 letter to the 
Houston Telegraph, Bickley noted that | 
“li]f the calamity of a civil war should | 
be forced upon us, I believe it is the duty 
of the members of this organization to 
lend their services to the governors of 
their respective states .. .“°* 

One disaffected member from 
North Texas (reputed to be pro-Union 
leader George Throckmorton) said 
that he and his compatriots had joined 
the K.G.C. to pursue “the peaceful 
Colonization of Mexico” but had now 


_ found out that “the real object of the 


association was the “dismemberment 
of our Union, a treasonable effort to 
overthrow the Federal Government”. *° 
Another K.G.C. member, R. H. Williams, | 
stated the while the Order was “. . . os- 
tensibly formed to protect Southern 
rights .. . its real object was to bring 
about Secession, and all its weight was 
thrown into that movement.” When 
Lincoln was elected president on 
November 4, 1860, with only 40% 
of the total vote (Breckinridge had 
overwhelmingly won in Texas 
and most of the other south- 
ern states), Bickley exclaimed: 
“Thank God, the K.G.C. organi- 
zation is now in the hands of the 
people of the South.” 

After Lincoln’s election, 
K.G.C. leaders in Texas spoke 
out boldly and took aggressive ac- 
tion to push wavering politicians, 
conservative planters, and the general 
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public into taking the precipitous step 
of secession. The K.G.C. organized 
mass meetings and torchlight parades 
in various Texas cities that markedly 
influenced public opinion.” During 


_ the October 24 meeting at Austin, re- 
_ spected Judge Pascal engaged in a verbal 


duel with Bickley—the Judge charged 
that the K.G.C. had established a secret 
police that was above the law and said it 
was spying on unknown travelers and 
marking baggage— Bickley responded 
by simply admitting that this was true.” 
At an early November rally at Marshall, 
Elkanah Greer said “the overt act [i.e., 
the election of a “Black Republican 
President”] has been committed” and 
then offered a mounted regiment of 
Texas volunteers to support the South 
Carolina secessionists.** During 
December of 1860, organizers of the 
K.G.C. appeared in Galveston to unite 
the advocates of secession—at a mass 
rally secession advocates patted their re- 
volvers and warned that no abolitionist 
speeches would be tolerated. They then 
went on to elect three representatives to 
a sovereignty convention that hadn't yet 
even been called. 

George Newcomb, editor of the 
San Antonio Alamo Express, described 
the K.G.C. as a powerful instrument in 
the hands of the secession 
movement. He 
said the first 


se- 


my a 


cession convention was effected through 


the K.G-C., the*first armed rebels under. | 


Ben McCulloch were K.G.C. members, 
and that it furnished the vigilance hang- 
ing committees that operated through- 


out the Lone Star State.” In response to_| 


Newcomb’s allegations, the K.G.C castle 
in San Antonio took out an ad in the 
San Antonio Herald, on Feb. 22—the day 
before the public vote on secession—con- 


demning the Alamo Express and holding it | 


up “to the contempt and execration of all 
true southern men”. K.G.C. thugs subse- 
quently destroyed Newcomb’s press as 
well as other opposition newspapers.” 
In the eastern and coastal Texas area that 
strongly favored secession, Unionists 
generally were silenced by overt and 
covert intimidation. According to an 
on-the-scene U.S. military observer, the 
K.G.C had an estimated eight thousand 
knights in Texas who “could be “brought 
into the field at four days’ notice fully 
equipped ... [and] they hold in subjuga- 
tion the sentiments and conduct of the 
entire population of the State”. 

When Texas governor Sam 
Houston balked at convening a sover- 
eignty convention to consider the ques- 
tion of secession, sixty prominent citi- 
zens signed a call for the independent 
election of delegates for a convention to 

begin in Austin on January 
28, 1861. U.S. colo- 


Anderson, who was then stationed in 
Texas, claimed that a majority of the 
sixty were “clerks in the department at 
Austin, and, as I believe, all Knights of 
the Golden Circle ....”” Houston quick- 
ly called the regular Texas legislature 
into session to try to head off the con- 
vention. The legislature instead passed 
a joint resolution officially recognizing 
the convention but provided that if an 
ordinance of secession were passed, it 
should be submitted to a vote of the 
people.* 

K.G.C members played a key role | 
in the Texas sovereignty convention. | 
At least seven of its members were del- | 
egates to the Texas sovereignty conven- 
tion that began in Austin on January | 
28 and approved an Ordinance of | 
Secession on February 2 by a vote of 166 
to 8. Known K.G.C delegates included 
George Chilton (whose pro-secessionist 
uncle—Judge O. M. Roberts—was 
elected president of the convention), 
Thomas and John Lubbock (brothers 
of Texas’s wartime Governor Francis | 
Richard Lubbock), Alfred Hobby, and 
John Ford who was appointed head 
of the Committee of Public Safety to 
implement the convention’s secession- 
ist agenda. Suspected K.G.C. members 
included prominent politician Pryor 
Lea as well as Philip N. Luckett, also ap- 
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Beriah Magoffin 1815-1885), pro- 
secession governor of Kentucky. 
_ Kentucky, like other border states, was 
| bitterly divided between Unionists and 
secessionists. 


convention passed an ordinance for 
continuation of the Texas state govern- 
ment requiring existing office-holders, 
including Governor Sam Houston, to 
swear an oath of allegiance to the provi- 
sional Confederate Government. K.G.C. 
Grand Marshall George Chilton was ap- 


pointed to the Commission of Public 
Safety.*' In a public address in Austin on 
February 9, James Webb Throckmorton 
and several other anti-secessionists de- 
nounced the Sovereignty Convention 
“for its usurpation of powers—its estab- 
lishment of a Committee of espionage, 
styled Safety—its secret secessions, 
its midnight plottings, its attempt- 
ing to establish in our midst and 


nel Charles 


inaugurated in parts of Texas by 
Vigilance Committees.” 

When the convention’s 
Ordinance of Secession came up 
for a popular vote on February 

23, K.G.C. castles again engaged 
in strong-arm tactics that sup- 
pressed the Unionist vote in many 
areas. Some K.G.C. castles, such as 
the one in Corpus Christie, voted en 
masse in order to intimidate opponents. 
Secessionists armed with shotguns 
guarded polling place in north-central 
Grayson County.* The result of the 
popular canvass was a pro-secession 
majority of 76%. On March 14, the 
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to carry out the Reign of Terror, | 


pointed to administer the revised oath 
of office to Houston who refused to 
acknowledge the convention's authority 
and was forced to resign—Lieutenant- 
Governor Ed Clark was sworn in as 
governor in his stead. * 

The K.G.C, also played a key role 
in the surrender of the U.S..Army forces 
in Texas and the subsequent take-over of 
U.S. Army installations. On February 18, 
150 knights from at least six Texas castles 
accompanied Colonel Ben McCulloch 
(himself a K.G.C. member) and his five 
hundred Texas Rangers in surrounding 
the U.S. Army’s San Antonio garrison at 
the Alamo and precipitating seventy- 


one-year-old Major General. Davide" 


Twiggs’ surrender of all U.S. forces in 
Texas. K.G.C. members then helped 
Texas State forces occupy the U.S. 


Army’s sixteen far-flung Texas outposts" 


that resulted in the capture of $1.6 mil- 
lion in U.S. property, ordnatice,.and 
equipment.® U.S. Army colonel Charles 
Anderson later described the roleplayed 
by the K.G.C. in Texas as “treasonable” 


and said that if Texas*had not,seceded, 
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es | 


“the Rebellio? fi e., further secession 


~n cote states} would ‘have ‘aborted in its 


earliest stage”—thus possibly averting 
“Civil War. = 
K.G.C. members*subsequently 
formed the nucleus of several of the ini- 
tial Texas units sent to the Confederate 
army. These included the First Texas 


~~ Cavalry Battalion organized in April 


a 


~ 


‘ 


“1861, under Ben McCulloch's brother 


and K.G.C) compatriot Henry. The 
Second Texas Cavalry Battalion was 


organized in the spring of 1861 under — 


confirmed K.G.C. leaders Colonel John 


- Serving under them was Captain 


<<iTrevanian Teel (who was subsequently 


_ promoted to Chief of Artillery for the 
Confederate Army of New Mexico) 


oe and his-K.G.C. company, composed 


- 


vy 


gr ~eehiaed | the W. P. Lane Rangers from | 


of members from the Charles Bickley 
Castle of San Antonio.” Former K.GC. 
Grand Marshall General Elkanah Greer 

f to become a brigadier general) 


p’ Ford and Lieutenant Colonel John — 


“organized the the Third Texas Cavalry | 


Regiment in June 1861 in which George 
~ Chilton.served as Major (to be brevet- 
ted as a Colonel). Greer’s command 


Marshall, Texas, led by his friend Major 


Sam Richardson.* K.G.C. leader and | 
_ cannot be confirmed, Bickley did wire 


Walker protégé Sam “Nicaragua” 
Lockridge organized the Fifth Partisan 


ee _Rangéts and Thomas Saltus Lubbock 


~ 


—_ 


organized an Independent Ranger 
Unit.* Louis Wigfall, former U.S. 
_ Senator from Marshall (a suspected 
"KG. sympathizer) organized the First 
Texas Infantry regiment in August of 


_ 1861 and Phillip Luckett organized the 
- Third Texas Infantry Regiment dur- 


ing the summer of 1861.The Galveston 
K.G.C. castle organized as the “Lone 
\ Stat Rifles” eventually becoming “ 

Company of Hood’s Texas Brigade, and 


~ > Alfred Hobby organized the Eighth 


Texas Infantry Regiment on May 14, 
1862:°K.G.C. castles in Arkansas 
similarly formed the nucleus of some 


= S»sof its*initial Confederate units, includ- 


an id DieGeorgeGoup 


~* 


ing the Camden “Knights” drawn from 
K.GC..castles in south-central Ouachita 
County.*! 

nmernnr One the Lone Star State was se- 
curely in the Confederate column, Bickley 
~ headed north, » placing the Texas castles un- 

authority of his hephew Charles 

les;a prominent 
as 
San oes physician and county of- 
eae id been notified 


> 
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Henry A. Wise (1806-1876), governor of 
Virginia, 1856-1860, took decisive, extra- 
legal action to stampede the Virginia 
Sovereignty Convention into voting for 
secession. 


that as of March 1, the K.G.C’s general 
headquarters would be moved from 
San Antonio to Montgomery, Alabama, 
where there were pre-established castle 
and contacts.* While a specific meet- 
ing between Bickley and Jefferson Davis 


the Confederate president on April 3 
from Louisville stating: “If the reports 
of Ampudia [a Mexican general] invad- 
ing Texas are true, call on me for thirty 
thousand 30,000 men”; can be ready 
at ten day’s notice.”™ The Confederate 
War Department also received an April 
9 telegram from a “reliable source” in 
Galveston referencing “Major Bickley, 
a brother of General Bickley, the head 
of the K.G.C. [probably referring to 
Charles] as having “much to do with the 
working of secession in Western Texas”. 

K.G.C. Texas Grand Marshall 
George Chilton (whose uncle Judge 
William Paris Chilton of Alabama was 
an influential member of the Provisional 
Congress) was in Montgomery on April 
17 as news reached the Confederate 
capital that Fort Sumter had fallen. 
That night, Chilton (who was rumored 
to become a Confederate cabinet 
member) appeared on the victory plat- | 
form with Confederate Secretary of 
War Leroy Walker who predicted that | 
the Confederate flag would fly over 
_ Washington within three months. On | 
the same cays a Sa order was is- | 


eae as, 
= 
Ts 


sued — Montgomery to the K.G.C. 


across the’south: The first part was from 


_ Chilton to the KGC castles in Texas: 

In view of the threatened inva- 
sion of Texas by Lincoln’s abolition 
horde, and in further view of the 
fact that the Confederate States of 
America has so many points ex- 
posed to attack from the enemy, that 
its army as at present organized, may 
be inadequate to ample protection: I 
therefore order the Captains of each 
Castle of K’s G. C’s. within the State 
of Texas, to meet me at the city of 
Galveston on the Ist day of May, A 
D. 1861, with a complete muster roll 
of companies. It is desired that as 
many of the field officers as can do 
so, will also be in Galveston at the 
time appointed. 


Chilton did subsequently orga- 
nize at least two military units for the 
Confederacy. 

Simultaneously, George Bickley 
ordered K.GC. castles in other slave- 
holding states to get ready for action: 

The K.G.C’s in Kentucky, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Florida, will pay attention. Maryland 
has her hands full. Let no member of 
the Order now flinch. 


This prompted Major Augustus 
Larrantree, the Commander of the 
K.G.C.’s Arkansas Battalion (encom- 
passing the six hundred-man castle 
at Little Rock) to similarly order: All 
Companies of the K’s G. C’s in the State 
of Arkansas will hold themselves in 
readiness for further orders.”” 

KGC leaders Ben McCulloch and 
Elkanah Greer were also in Montgomery 
in late April meeting with Davis and 
his Secretary of War Leroy Walker. In 
early May, Davis appointed Greer as 
colonel of the Third Texas Cavalry and 
McCulloch as a brigadier general for 
the Military District encompassing the 
Indian Territory west of Arkansas. © It’s 


| no wonder that London Times reporter 


William Russell, who was then also 
in Montgomery meeting with Louis 
Wigfall.and Davis commented: “I hear 
a good deal about the association called 
the Knights of the Golden Circle.” 
Following Lincoln’s call for sev- 
enty-five thousand men to put down 


2 ®y 
~~ * = 
ah . “ 


_—~* 


insurrection in the South, the K.G.C. in 


Virginia swung into action to’engage | 


in strong-arm tactics and precipitate 
secession. As indicated, Bickley had 
pushed Virginia’s pro-slavery governor 
Henry Wise for the presidency, spoke at 
Lynchburg in June of 1860, and periodi- 
cally coordinated with Virginius Groner, 
K.G.C. leader from Virginia’s powerful 
castle at Norfolk (also home base of 


Wise) that had been among the first | 


to travel to Texas to participate in the 
K.G.C.’s planned 1860 Mexican inter- 
ventions.” In addition to Norfolk, the 
K,G,C, had active castles in Virginia at 
Richmond, Petersburg, and other loca- 
tions.”! 

The Virginia Sovereignty 
Convention had been meeting since 
February 13 but was primarily com- 
posed of conditional Unionists who had 
twice rejected secession. But then dur- 
ing early April, the mercurial Wise sent 
out a secret circular letter to hundreds 
of “reliable men . . . “true to the South” 
asking them to come to Richmond. On 
April 16, approximately to hundred 
invitees showed up for a “Spontaneous 
People’s Convention” at Metropolitan 
Hall, the building next to the regular 
Convention. William Edwards, a del- 
egate to the regular convention noted: 
“All the week, Richmond has been filling 
up with long-haired, wild-eyed strang- 
ers, many of them said to be Knights 
of the Golden Circle, brought in for the 
purpose of influencing the convention 
and public opinion.”” If intimidation 
didn’t work, some organizers, includ- 
ing Wise’s son, were preparing to arrest 
Virginia’s moderate Governor Letcher 
and directly establish a secessionist gov- 
ernment.” 

On the evening of April 16, Henry 
Wise precipitated his own extra-legal 
action by instructing his operatives to 
take over the U.S. Armory at Harper's 
Ferry and the U.S. Naval Yard near 
Norfolk. On April 17, Wise marched 
into the regular convention, placed his 
horse pistol on the podium, and make 
an inspired speech in favor of immedi- 
ate secession. To further stampede the 
delegates, Wise informed them that 
Harper’s Ferry and the Norfolk Naval 


Yard had already been taken. This broke _ 


the back of the conservatives and pre- 
cipitated an 85 to 55 vote in favor of 
secession.” 


After his:sojourn in Montgomery, | 


- 


Bickley (likely at the suggestion of | 


Confederate authorities), moved to the | 
Tennessee-Kentucky border area where’ | 
there were already pre-established 
castles. The K.G.C.’s quartermaster- 
general, R. C. Tyler, a former Walker fili- 
busterer, also moved to Tennessee and 
during April enlisted in the Fifteenth 
Tennessee Infantry Regiment (Tyler 
subsequently experienced a meteoric 
rise through the Confederate ranks to 
brigadier general).” Bickley initially 
concentrated his recruiting efforts on 
Tennessee’s pro-secession tobacco- 
growing region around Clarksville. But 
by early May, Tennessee was well its way 
to leaving the Union when pro-South- 
ern Governor, Isham Harris, convinced 
its state legislature to pass a “Declaration 
of Independence” and establish a mili- 
tary league with the Confederacy.” 
Bickley therefore shifted his atten- 
tion to Kentucky with its forty thousand 
square mile land expanse and extensive 
river system that provided strategic 
positions for launching offensive and 
defensive operations. Kentucky also 
housed six hundred thousand poten- 
tial recruits and manufacturing output 
ranked second in the South. These fac- | 
tors caused Lincoln to refer to Kentucky 
as “the turning weight on the scale of 


77 


war . 


National Archives 


The great seal of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle. 
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The K.G.C. flag. 


On April 15, Kentucky’s-pro- 
Southern Demotratic governor, Beriah _ 
Magoffin, had defiantly spurned 
President Lincoln's call for state militia 
to help suppress the rebellion. Magoffin 
oversaw a well-drilled six thousand-man 
State Guard—the largest militia in the 
nation—that was filled with hotheaded 
aristocratic young men who generally 
supported the South. Unionists feared 
that when the time was right, Magoffin, 
backed by his powerful State Guard and 


_ the expanding K.G.C. castles, would 


mount an attempt to push Kentucky out 
of the Union.” 

The K.G.C. in Kentucky now 
replicated the strong-arm tactics that 
had been so successful in driving the 
pubic to secession in Texas and in 
Virginia and other border states. The 
city of Louisville had five existing 
K.G.C. castles with an estimated three 
thousand members that according to 
the Journal were “constantly gathering 
young, reckless, impulsive spirits [who] 


| swear to devote their lives to their coun- 


try’s destruction.” The K.G.C, made 
threats against Union men in Louisville 
and told them to leave the city or be * 
lynched. In Owensboro, the K.G.C. 
Vigilance Committees similarly threat- 
ened to drive abolitionistsand Union 
men out of town.” Joseph Holt, a noted 
Kentuckian who had served as Secretary 
of War in Buchanan’s cabinet, received 
a letter from his Louisville aunt lament- 
ing that his nephew John had recently 
joined a K.G.C. castle and that one of 
its oaths was to “shoot all the influential 
men in the Cabinet.” 

During May, Bickley spent full- 
time roaming towns along Kentucky’s 
southern border making pro-states right 
speeches and organizing castles. with 
promotional circulars printed at the 
offices of the Clarksville Chronicle. In 
late May, Bickley made a fiery speech in 
favor of secession at the convention of 
Kentucky’s recently formed State Rights 
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Party in the southern border town’of.e" —— 


Russellville. Bickley told the delegates 
that he would seek assistance from the 
governor of Tennessee so that Kentucky 


could be secured for the South withits*™"—« 


flag planted on the Ohio River.*' On 
May 24, the heads of the five Louisville 
castles invited Kentucky’s estimated ten. 
thousand K.G.C. member tora gen- 


| eral convention “for the purpose of a 


thorough reorganization of said order.” 
x WF ou PT 
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An 1865 newspaper cartoon suggest a K.G.C. connection to the assassination of 


Abraham Lincoln. 


The invitation said that the Louisville 
convention was to meet at the Tremont 


_* House on the corner of Sixth and Main 


“whose proprietor, we can recommend 
as a good Southern man.” It instructed 
K.G.C. recipients to “notify all your 
Castles within your county and reach 
and be very cautious that outsiders do 


“not find out what we are doing.” 


The K.G.C.’s machinations soon 
came to the attention of Unionist state 
legislator Nat Wolfe, who sought a report 
on the knight’s’s activities to detail who 
its officers were, what obligations its 
members were required to take in oppo- 
sition to the government of the United 
States, and-whether any members of 
Kentucky’s legislature were members. 
Wolfe’s committee initiated an investiga- 
tion issuing hundreds of subpoenas, in- 
cluding ones to the Executive Committee 
of Kentucky’s State Rights Party and the 
editor of the pro-southern Louisville 


“> “»Courier, both of whom did appear to 


eines ‘loyalist,George Prentice, ran a séries.of | 


testify. But the legislature adjourned 
on May 24 without providing Wolfe’s 
committee with authority or funds to 


~~ -scontinue its investigation. 


. 


ne be ~~ 
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Ih the’wake of the Wolfe 
Committee’s aborted investigation, the 
Louisville Journal, edited by flamboyant 


articles focused on the K.G.C’s clandes- 


Pee, 


tine activities: The Journal of May 30 


| 


noted Bickley’s fiery speech in favor of 
secession at the Russellville States Rights 
convention and asked: “Why is not this 
strolling General arrested and tried for 
treason?” 


oa 


| connection with the Confederate gov- 


Prentice’s taunts caused George | 
Bickley himself to publicly respond | 


in the May 30 issue of the Louisville 
Courier with “An Open Letter to the 
Kentucky Legislature”. He noted that 
“Mr. Wolfe, and a few of his intimate 
friends, .. . have bargained away the 
honor and independence of Kentucky 
to the usurping tyrant, Abe Lincoln, have 
placed themselves in a most ridiculous 
position by instituting a legal crusade 
against an institution, the founders 
and members of which were ready to 
publish to the world the information 
they profess to desire.” Bickley said he 
“forwarded [Prentice] a full and com- 
plete copy of the K.G.C’s Degree Works, 
retaining only the unwritten portion of 
the same, and duplicated the oaths re- 
quired for the K.G.C’s First and Second 
Degrees.” 


Bickley further claimed in his | 
Open Letter that the K.G.C. in Kentucky | 
was growing daily in favor and impor- | 


tance and “the work will be pushed with 
the utmost vigor until the tri-colored 
flag of the Confederate States floats in 


triumph from the dome of the Capital at | 


Frankfort.” While he denied any direct 
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ernment, Bickley noted that the K.G.C’s 
membership “sympathizes deeply with 
the struggling people of the South” and 
had already sent one Regiment [pre- 
sumably Colonel Blanton Duncan’s that 
left from Louisville on April 25] from 
Kentucky to the Confederate army with 
others to follow.** Bickley also claimed 
that since February, he had added 1,423 
Kentucky knights to the order, of whom 
534 were sent to Confederate army— 
overall he said the K.G.C. had 17,640 
men in the field and could duplicate that 
number if President Davis requested.* 

Prentice responded by charging that 
the K.G.C. was “the very heart, the brain, 
the breath, the soul of the Secession party 
in Kentucky” and said it was colluding 
with Kentucky’s powerful six thousand- 
man State Guard. Unionist William “Bull” 
Nelson, then serving as Lincoln's covert 
military agent for Kentucky, claimed 
that K.G.C. chapter meetings were held 
at official State Guard encampments 
where the K.G.C. swore in as many new 
members “as they could seduce”.*’ State 
Guard commander Lloyd Tilghman of 
Paducah was a known K.G.C. officer. It 
was also alleged that Simon Buckner, the 
inspector-general of the State Guard, 
was a K.G.C. leader, a charge he refused 
to deny.** 

During July, Bickley issued a cir- 
cular calling for an Independent K.G.C. 
Corps to be employed on the Kentucky- 
Tennessee border. This was the area 
where the Confederates were establish- 
ing camps that included many K.G.C. 
recruits. Bickley also asked Confederate 
Secretary of War Walker for support 
to raise a K.G.C. brigade from western 
Kentucky counties but Walker declined 
a few weeks later, indicating he didn’t 
have enough arms. * 

The K.G.C. was especially active 
in pro-Confederate Western Kentucky 
that was threatening to secede sepa- 
rately from the Union. K.G.C. castles 
existed in the western Kentucky coun- 
ties of Daviess, Christian, Henderson, 


| and McCracken. The New York Herald 


reported that there is “scarcely ...a 
town, village, or school district [in 
Western Kentucky] that has not its 
‘castle’ and scarcely a family that has 
not one of more members pinioned in 
its fatal embrace.” At Paducah, White 
Fowler’s K.G.C. Committee of Thirteen 
provided local protection as the ruling 


authority once younger men 
left for the Confederate army. In’ 
June, the Journal reported that 
Bickley had been at work in 
the area for weeks “drilling his 
men, depositing large sums of 
money, and secretly scattering 
circulars of all kinds.” 

In anticipation of 
Kentucky’s crucial August 5 
legislative election, Bickley or- 
dered his knights to redouble 
their efforts to support the State 
Rights candidates. He issued a 
circular exhorting his knights: 
“It is exceedingly desirable and 
important to organize the State 
of Kentucky before the August 
elections, and to accomplish this 
every precinct of each county 
should have one or more Castles.” 
The Journal countered with a fur- 
ther expose of K.G.C. rituals and 
published the names of thirteen 
members of the K.G.C.’s secret 
Third Degree from Louisville 
(including E. D. Ricketts, who 
was a Captain in Kentucky’s 
State Guard, and H. C. McCorkle, who 
later served in the Confederate army). 
It said the organization still had three 
thousand members in Louisville even 
though two thousand had already gone 
south. The outcome of the election, 
however, was that on August 5, the peo- 
ple of Kentucky voted three to one for 
a loyalist state legislature that broke the 
back of the State Rights cause.” 

Meanwhile, Bickley returned to 
Clarksville, Tennessee, trying to raise 
troops for his independent K.G.C. 
Corps, but by this point Confederate 
authorities were resistant to accepting 
troops not directly under their control. 
In an August 2 letter to the Clarksville 
Chronicle, Bickley complained that the 
Confederate authorities expected him 
to present his Corps as a body, a condi- 
tion that he found “impossible”. Bickley 
therefore refused to proceed further, 
and sent his troops home. He clearly 
felt abandoned by Confederate au- 
thorities and lamented: “I shall take no 
steps outside of the State except on the 


order of President Davis, or Secretary | 
of War, L. Pope Walker.” The loss of | 


the Kentucky legislative elections to- 
gether with the lack of support from 
Confederate authorities were too much 


for Bickley to: bear—when Kentucky | 


: heart tig 
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K.G.C. “code card.” 
The following description of how the card 


was to be used is from the first degree | 


initiation details in the Bickley papers. “I 
will now give the signs, grips, pass-words 
and token of the first degree of the K.G.C. 
This degree has a name, which I may now 


| New Albany, Indiana, with a trunk con-~ 


give you. It is the “1? The first GREAT | 


SIGN of the Order is thus made, 7. The 
answer to this is 8. These are battle- 
field signs, and are not to be used under 
ordinary circumstances. The common 
sign of recognition is 9. The answer is 10. 
To gain admission to a working castle, 
or the room of any K.G.C., give 11 at the 


door. The sentinel on duty will then raise | 


the wicket and demand the countersign, | 


which is 12. You will then pass the centre 
of the room and give the true sign of a 
K.G.C.; it is 13. This will be recognized 
by a bow from the Captain, when you will 
at once take your seat. The sign of assent 
| is 14, or dissent 15, the grip is 16, the 
token 17. Every member may wear the 
| sign of his degrees.” This melodramatic 
nonsense created by Bickley should not 
blind us to the significance of K.G.C. 
activities during the secession crisis. 


| authorities threatened his arrest, he fled 
from the area. 

Bickley was next seen in his native 
southwest Virginia trying to raise a lo- 


aia a! 
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early 1863 as a surgeon for the 


of Confederate General Braxton 
Bragg’s Army. After serving 
for six months, Bickley posed 
as a civilian and requested a 
pass from Union authorities to 


Cincinnati. The covert purpose 
of Bickley’s northern excursion 
may have been to enlist aid from 
K.G.C. castles in Kentucky and 
southern Indiana, Illinois, and 
Ohio to support Confederate 
General John Hunt Morgan’s June 
1863 cavalry raid across southern 
Indiana. 


ture of his request, Bickley was 
asked to go to Union general 
Rosecran’s headquarters in 
southern Tennessee where*he 


= General Bickley”. After a 
= subsequent arrest and escape, 
* Bickley was finally arrested at 


taining a large cache of documents, the 
Great Seal of the K.G.C., and a card with 


__a flag saying “General George Bickley, 


Mexico, and a United South.” Bickley 


cal Confederate regiment. When. ~ 
~ this failed, he signed on during | 


29th North Carolina Regiment ~— 


= was identified as “the famous”” 


¥ 


cross federal lines and return:to» “*”~ 


Given the safisibte)- naz SA 


~—* 


rr, 


was ultimately taken to Fort Warren in_ ae 


Boston Harbor where he languished 
for the remainder of the war proclaim- 
ing his innocence and making repeated 
appeals to Lincoln, Seward, and other 
Union authorities for his release.” 


From the above, it appears that” 


most of the allegations regarding 
the K.G.C. that General Mansfield 
passed on to Salmon Chase were true. 


But what about the K.G.C.’s plot to 


“seize Washington and inaugurate 


Breckinridge”? While shadowy, the ~ 


record does show that an affiliate of 
the K.G.C., the National Volunteers, 
was behind the February 22, 1861 plot 


to assassinate Lincoln as-he. aslo 


through Baltimore (where John Wilkes 
Booth had joined the local castle in the 
Fall of 1860).** And Henry Wise did 


talk of various types of coups d etatto™™ 


capture Washington, while Texas fire- 


eater and U.S. Senator Louis Wigfall . 


suggested kidnapping Buchanan so_~ 
to el 


that Breckinridge. could take*over the _ 


presidency.” Breckinridge, had report- 


edly been nominated.as Buchanan's” 
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Vice-President at the 1856 Democratic 


ex _convention through K.G.C. backing 


and publicly wore K.G.C. emblematic 
jewelry while serying in Washington.” 

During early 1861, several sources 
also reported that K.G.C. leader Ben 
McCulloch was south of Washington 
with a body of several thousand troops 


~~ that threatened the capital.*” 


~ 


“Once Bickley fled Kentucky, what 


happened to the K.G.C’s estimated 250 | 


castles across the country? As indicated, 
much of the K.G.C’s southern base left 
to join the Confederate Army includ- 
ing Elkanah Greer, George Chilton, and 
Virginius Groner. In the non-seceding 
mid-West states, many K.G.C. mem- 
bers subsequently switched over to 
"Copperhead organizations such as the 


~~ Orderof American Knights (“OAK”) 


oorK.G. 


oe 
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that had been founded in St. Louis in 
September 1861 and used many of 
the same rituals. While many fanci- 
fill'myths were propagated about the 


was clearly an emerging force in early 
1861 that through intimidation and 
strong-arm tactics did have an effect 


“in Several key southern states. Without 


the February 1861 secession of Texas 
(aided by K.G.C. strong-arm sup- 
port), the drive to secession might have 
stalled. The K.G.C. also helped promote 


_the secession of the four border-states 


that left the Union in April, including 
Virginia and Tennessee. The K.G.C. also 
provided the nucleus of some of the 
initial military units volunteering for 
Confederate service. The pre-war drill- 
_ ing by the K.G.C. and similar militant 
groups allowed the Confederacy to or- 
ganize a field army more quickly.” 


. later in the war, the organization | 


Bickley therefore had some justifi- 


cation to claim in his abbreviated auto- 
biography: “I have built up practical se- 
cession and inaugurated the greatest war 
of modern times.” '!® While much of the 
credit goes to K.G.C. state leaders, such 
as Elkanah Greer, George Washington 


» “»«Chilton, Ben McCulloch, and Virginius 


Groner, the secret society did play a sig- 
nificant role in precipitating the ensuing 
American Civil War. The K.G.C. in 1861 


~~" was.clearly much more than a “fantasy”. 


Ed. Mainstream historians have gener- 
en allyd downplayed the significance of the 
“'"_K.G.CmBat their focus has been on the 


ineffectual posturing and failure to act 


: ~anolits adherents in-the-northern states in 
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1863-1864. The focus of Davé Keehn’s 
work is different—the significance of 
the organization in the southern states 
in 1861. In so far as the article breaks 
new ground and is somewhat contro- 
versial, we have allowed the author to 
annotate the article more extensively 
than is our wont—so that readers can 
more readily judge for themselves its 
credibility. 


Dave Keehn is an attorney from 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, with a degree 
in history from Gettysburg College. He 
received his Juris Doctorate from the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
where he authored a Law Review article 


on vigilante organizations. Dave is con- | 


tinuing his quest to unravel the secrets 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle and 
is working on a book on the organiza- 
tion. 
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DAVID WIECK 


Frank Furness and Green Hodge clasp hands more than forty years after their battlefield encounter. 


On the morning of June 1, 1864, the 
6th Pennsylvania Cavalry regiment, also 
known as Rush’s Lancers, was heavily 
engaged at Cold Harbor, as Sheridan 
tried to hold the position with his cav- 
alry corps until Grant’s infantry could 
come up. It was familiar ground to 
these men, for they had occupied much 
the same position two years earlier 
when they came down with McClellan. 


As the Reverend Samuel L. Gracey, the | 
unit chaplain and historian put it, “Our 


regiment... fastened our horses to 
picket-posts put up by the regiment un- 
der Colonel Rush during the Peninsular 
campaign.” 


This was the third straight day 


of fighting for the 6th Pennsylvania. | 
They and other units of Torbert’s First | 


Division of cavalry, Merritt’s Reserve 
Brigade, drove Fitzhugh Lee’s desperate 


but undermanned Confederates before | 


them toward and beyond Old Cold 
Harbor. The Lancers were led by Cap- 
tain J. Hinkley Clark, who had assumed 
command when Captain Charles L. 
Leiper took a serious wound on May 
30th in fighting at Old Church. 
Torbert’s men ran up against three 
regiments of North Carolina infantry 
on the afternoon of May 31 and the 
fighting increased in ferocity. The Lanc- 
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ers dismounted, their horses were led to 
the rear, and, armed with their seven- 
shot Spencer rifles, they fought to con- 
tain Confederate infantry three miles 
beyond Cold Harbor. 
Gracey recalled: 
During the night we had con- 
structed a barricade in front of our 
bivouac, and early in the morning 
had an opportunity to prove its 
usefulness, as we were attacked by 
rebel infantry and artillery in heavy 
force; several unsuccessful attempts 
were made during the morning to 
dislodge us, but with our carbines 
alone we repulsed Hoke’s division of 


infantry, who charged upon us with 

fixed bayonets. 

These charges left dead and 
wounded men, mostly Confederate, 
strewn over the field between the lines. 
In the grim respites between attacks, 
sharpshooters from both sides fired 
at any soldier who sought to give aid 
to a comrade, so wounded men bled 
and died in the open field. Close be- 
hind the lines, Union regimental bands 
played in bizarre accompaniment to 
the fighting. After one of these charges, 
a badly wounded Confederate, closer 
to the Union barricades than his own, 
was struggling to his knees. Behind 
the Union barricade Captain R. Walsh 
Mitchell exclaimed, “My God, look at 
that one!” 

Next to him was another captain, 
Frank H. Furness, son of a prominent 
Philadelphia Unitarian minister and a | 
man who had not exhibited much be- 
fore the war but would do a great deal 
in it and after it. He had mustered in 
with the Lancers as a second lieutenant 


| 


Above: This silk guidon was 
carried by I troop of the 6th 
Pennsylvania. 


Right: The only known photo- 
graph of the 6th Pennsylvania 
with the weapons from which 
they got their name (the lances 
were phased out in mid-1863). 
Furness is lying on the ground 
in front of the photographer’s 
wagon, looking to the right. The 
beared man sitting to the left is 
Alfred Waud, the artist. 


and had risen to captain almost against 
his wishes, as he had turned down ev- 
ery brevet promotion offered him. With 
the 6th, he had fought in more than 50 
engagements, serving in the Peninsula, 
at Antietam, Fredericksburg, Brandy 
Station and Gettysburg, Yellow Tavern, 
and now on the Overland Campaign. 
Years later, Furness would recall: 

What moved my pity more than the 


countless other cases which we al- | 


most daily witnessed was that when 
the poor fellow was struck, believ- 
ing himself near death, he tried to 
struggle to his knees and clasped his 
upright hands in prayer. What man 
with memories of bedtime and his 
mother’s gentle hand would see that 
sight unmoved? 

After a moment, Furness said, al- 
most to himself, “I can’t see him suffer,” 
and vaulted over the barricade. With his 
canteen, he ran some thirty yards to the 
wounded man and knelt beside him. 
He raised the canteen to the man’s lips, 
scraped some earth together to support 
his head, then turned to examine the 
wound. The man 

had been shot 
in the thigh and 
was bleeding heav- 


looked, as Furness described it 
years later, like “dark red alligator 
hide.” The wound had to be staunched. 


“Have you a handkerchief?” Furness | 
| both sides fought almost entirely on 
| foot. Sheridan managed to isolate his 


asked. 
“In my inside pocket.” 
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ily, so badly that the leg | 


Furness groped in the man’s jacket, 
found the kerchief, and used it to rig a 
tourniquet as best he could. When there 
was no more he could do he handed 
over his canteen and said, “Time flies 
and so must I. I wish I could do more.” 

With that, he turned to run back to 
his line. The Confederate called after 
him, “You may be a Yankee, but by God 
you are a gentleman!” 

Furness dashed back to his unit 
behind the barricade and, once safely 
behind it commented, with both heat 
and surprise, “Captain Mitchell, | don’t 
believe those gentlemen fired a single 
shot in my direction while I was out 
there.” 

After dusk, the Lancers pulled out, 
and 6th Corps infantry filed in to take 
up their position. They were not part of 
the carnage that followed, nor the stale- 
mate that ensued at Cold Harbor. 

Instead, they became part of an 
unfortunate Phil Sheridan adventure, 
one in which he took two thirds cavalry 
corps of the Army of the Potomac on 
a sweeping raid, conceived by Grant in 
an attempt to force Lee off his position 
by attacking his supply lines, in this 
case the Virginia Central Railroad at 
Trevilian Station. Lee dispatched Wade 
Hampton to counter Sheridan’s move, 
and the two generals and their units 
collided at Trevilian Station less than 
two weeks after Cold Harbor. 

In that two-day all-cavalry battle, 
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units so that, even though he 
outnumbered Hampton, the lat- 
ter brought more men to bear 
at critical times and places and 
thoroughly trounced Sheridan. At 
one point, Custer and the three 
regiments of Michigan troops 
were cut off and surrounded, and 
narrowly avoided being annihi- 
lated in what has been character- 
ized as his “First Last Stand.” 
During the battle, another 
Federal unit became isolated and 
was running desperately short 
of ammunition. The officer in 
charge, Captain A. P. Morrow, 
sent a non-com to seek help, 
and the man crawled on his 
belly past Confederate lines to 
the 6th Pennsylvania, where he 
reported the plight of his unit. 
Captain Furness, temporarily the 
regiment’s commanding officer 
because Captain Clarke had been 
taken ill, picked up a box of am- 
munition, and said, “Who's with 
me?” Captain Mitchell, the same 
man who had pointed out the 
wounded Confederate at Cold 


Harbor, stepped forward. « be 
The two men hoisted boxes of "#0 


ammunition to their heads and 
took off running, over fifty yards, 
in full sight of the Confederates, who 
opened up on them. Their objective 
was a farm owned by the Danne family. 
The Federals held some outbuildings, 
the Confederates the main house. Fur- 
ness and Mitchell ran, not just across 
the face of one Rebel unit, but toward 
another. Miraculously, they made it to 
their isolated unit and delivered their 
precious cargo. Furness could hardly 
leave the 6th unattended, so he turned 
and the two men prepared to dash 
back. “For God’s sake, run zig-zag, so 
they can’t draw a bead on you,” Mitchell 
shouted, just as a bullet hissed through 
his cap and another clipped his coat. 
This time it was a flat-out sprint and, 
once again, the two officers made it to 
the 6th unscathed. 

With ammunition replenished, the 
isolated unit survived the day. During 
the night they crept past Confederate 
pickets, holding tight to bayonets and 
sabres to prevent their rattling, and 
returned safely to the main line. Sheri- 
dan pulled out the next morning, and 


sw 
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Frank Furness as a 2nd lieutenant in 1862. 


Hampton hounded him all the way 
back to White House and the Union 
lines. 

Furness was mustered out in Octo- 
ber, 1864. He returned to Philadelphia 
and to his interrupted career in archi- 
tecture. A man of no remarkable fire 
or enthusiasm before the war, he had 
been transformed by it. With no col- 
lege training, and only experience as a 
draftsman with Philadelphia architect 
Joseph Fraser and a brief apprenticeship 
with New York architect Richard Mor- 
ris Hunt before the war, he now showed 
himself a man of creativity bordering 
on the ferocious. Over the next 30 years 
he would design more than 600 build- 
ings in a style bursting with energy. He 
designed the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, the Merion Cricket Club, 
banks, railroad houses and stations, 
churches, synagogues, private homes, 
and suburban estates. In the University 
of Pennsylvania’s period of burgeoning 
growth, he was its chief architect. The 
library he designed for Penn still stands 
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at the heart of the campus. 

The man who would suc- 
ceed Furness as the next great 
architect in America and father 
of the modern skyscraper, de- 
signer of the Chrysler Building 
in New York, and transformer 
of the Chicago skyline, was in 
1873 a 16-year-old youth named 
Louis Sullivan, visiting his in- 
laws in Philadelphia. On a walk 
about the city, he was stunned 
by the power and energy of Fur- 
ness’s buildings. Immediately, he 
presented himself at Furness’s of- 
fices, asking for a job. 

Furness told him brusquely to 
go away. 

Sullivan persisted. 

Eventually, Furness said, “All 
right. Come tomorrow morning 
for a trial, but I prophesy you 
won't outlast a week.” 

A week later, Furness said, 
“You may stay another week.” 

Evidently, Sullivan’s work 
passed muster, because, at the 
end of the second week Furness 
said, “You may stay as long as you 
like.” 

It wasn’t just Furness’s archi- 
tectural style that Sullivan ad- 
mired. He spoke with awe of the 
man’s ability to draw and curse at the 
same time, for Furness was flamboyant 
in personal as well as architectural style. 
He “wore loud plaids and a scowl,” and 
a great beard, “beautiful in tone with 
each separate hair delicately crinkled 
from beginning to end” flowered be- 
neath a toucan beak of a nose. 

Furness’s offices were in the Union 
Bank building, and on one wall he had 
mounted a moose head, its great ant- 
lers looming over young apprentices 
as they came and went. It was a trophy 
from one of Furness’s hunting trips to 
Wyoming or Montana, for he loved the 
vigor and excitement of the hunt and 
the energy of the still wild West. On 
a slow day, he would take pot shots at 
it with the Colt revolver he still kept 
from his days in the Lancers, and young 
draftsmen heading to lunch would peer 
cautiously in on him before making a 
dash for the door. 

The 1870s and 1880s were his time 
of greatest success, but in the 1890s 
things began to come apart. A shift in 


taste toward a more restrained and clas- 
sical style led to the loss of business and 
to his growing embitterment. Furness’s 
energetic style was repudiated as crass 
and ugly. His enemies snapped at him 
from all sides. He lost commissions, 
including one to design a quadrangle at 
Penn. The Philadelphia Bulletin wrote, 
some years after his death, “...there was 
no man of his calling subjected to more 
scathing criticism by the classicists and 
conformists of the craft, than Furness, 
whose originalities and eccentricities 
of design brought down upon him the 
thunder of the fundamentalists.” 

His health, too, began to fail. 

As pleasure in the present dwindled, 
pleasure in the past grew, and nowhere 
more than in his days with the Lancers. 
Furness designed the 6th Pennsylvania 
regimental monument at Gettysburg, 
and kept in constant touch with his old 
friends. Their reunions were an annual 
event, and many of his comrades had 
gone on to great success. Furness ap- 
plied to join the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, and 
was accepted, his application vouched 
for by, among others, George Meade, 
son of the late George G. Meade, com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, 
and W. W. Fraser, Jr., a comrade-in- 
arms with the Lancers. 

Then, on October 26, 1899, came 
the Medal of Honor. Major General 
Wesley Merritt, who had commanded 
the Reserve Brigade at Trevilian Station, 
recommended Furness for it, saying, 
after describing Furness’s actions: 

For this splendid service I recom- 

mend that Captain Furness be given 

a medal of honor. I may add that 

this is not the only instance in which 

Captain Furness distinguished him- 

self. General A. P. Morrow adds his 

testimony as follows: “the facts set 
forth by General Merritt are true to 
my personal knowledge, as I was in 
command of the outpost which was 
so opportunely reinforced with am- 
munition by the extraordinary dar- 
ing of Captain Furness. He is cer- 
tainly entitled to a medal of honor. 

I saw him win it, and I hope to see 

him wear it.” 

Furness remains the only architect 
ever to have won this award. Captain R. 
Walsh Mitchell, the man who ran with 
him across that field at Trevilian Station 


and stood beside him at Cold Harbor, 
had died, more than 30 years before, 
while prospecting in Alaska, and so did 
not receive an award. 

As the century turned, Furness’s 
health continued to decline. Then his 
daughter Annis died. With this tragedy, 
the present was cold to him, and he 
turned more than ever to the past for 
solace. At this point, he determined to 
learn fate of the Confederate he had 
helped at Cold Harbor. 

In July of 1905, Stephen D. Lee, ex- 
Confederate general and Commander 
of the United Confederate Veterans, 
received a letter from Mr. Charles 
Grant of Philadelphia. Grant enclosed 
a description of the incident at Cold 
Harbor, which he proposed to publish 
in various newspapers. The description, 
written by Furness but not identifying 
him, asked after the wounded Confed- 
erate: 

Is he alive or dead? In short, is there 

in the land of the living any ex- 

Confederate who remembers or has 

knowledge of an incident such as 

is described in the paper?” He went 
on to ask “as to the best channel 
through which to obtain any light 
whatever on the matter and what 

Southern papers you would think it 

best to send the article to...” 

Furness chose to remain anony- 
mous and work through Charles Grant 
because, he wrote later, “in case I should 
never of heard of [sic] the gentleman to 
whom I rendered assistance, my name 
should not appear and I would not be 
in the position of making an assertion 
of which, after the lapse of time, I had 
not positive proof.” 

A week later, Lee wrote back to 
Grant. He was helpful, but not hope- 
ful. “I have tried to aid you but with 
little result. ...the wounded Confederate 
most probably died where he lay where 
you or the Fed. Officer befriended 
him.” He recommended that an article 
be published in the Times Dispatch of 
Richmond, the News and Courier of 
Charleston, and the Confederate Vet- 
eran of Northville, Tennessee, “but, my 
friend, your chance of finding the man 
is very slight—now, once 41 years since 
those dreadful days about Cold Harbor. 
These incidents now are pleasant to re- 
call, as we are all now loyal to the flag of 
our fathers.” 


Furness took the general’s advice, 
but did not stop with the three publica- 
tions he had recommended. Instead, 
on Monday, August 14, 1905, the article 
appeared in 19 Southern newspapers 
and the Philadelphia Press under the 
title, “Tries to Find Old-Time Foe.” The 
article described the incident involving 
Furness, still unnamed, and the wound- 
ed Confederate and followed with: 

Poor brave, wounded rebel! The 

chances for your escape were small 

indeed. Should this meet the eye of 

a Southern survivor of that horrible 

day, who can in any way recall or 

is cognizant of such an incident as 
has been above described, if he will 
kindly communicate with Charles 

G. Grant... he will in a measure 

gratify the officer to know the end 

of it all. 

The article prompted a variety of 
responses. John R. Hedges, editor of the 
Galveston News wrote to scold the au- 
thor—not for his request, but for use of 
the word “rebel.” 

We of the younger generation here 
of course have long since become 
reconciled to the results of the civil 
war, but there are some in the older 
generation who had reached the 
point in life at the time of the war 
when it was too late to form new 
ideas and alignments. We naturally 
revere this older element and do not 
care to hurt their feelings. 

W. J. Whitthorne, late of the First 
Tennesee regiment, Company H—the 
same “Company Aitch” immortalized 
by Sam R. Watkins—wrote to Furness, 
through Grant, on August 14th, the day 
the article appeared in the Nashville 
American. 

Having served as a Private of the Ist 

Tennessee Reg’t Vol. Inf. four years 

in the Confederate Army, and carry- 

ing in my breast a minie ball placed 
there by some gallant Federal on the 
firing line at Terryville, Kentucky—I 
am aware of the fact that “the brav- 
est are the tenderest” and that the 
soldiers who fought for the Union 
were men of splendid courage and 

generous chivalry. .. . 

Take my expression of feeling as 

coming from a representative of a 

class—the ex-Confederates who 

carry scars but bear no ill will for 
the Union soldier who caused them 
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and are today as devoted to our 
common country as those they 
fought forty years ago. 

Whitthorne could speak truly of 


that devotion, having served in the | 


Philippines, again with the First Ten- 
nessee. He extended an invitation to 


Grant. “My home is here and I would | 
be glad to have you visit me and meet | 


my sons.” 

Grant wrote back: 
I write this to let you know that you 
are under a slight misapprehension 
in regard to the identity of the offi- 
cer; I, myself, am an ex-Confederate. 
The officer referred to in the article 
is a dear friend of mine and a well 
known Philadelphian . .. I have 
placed your letter in his hands and 
he was much touched by it’s [sic] 
contents. .. . Should you desire it, 
he will esteem it an honor to make 
your acquaintance and acknowledge 
the receipt of, to him, your very 
gratifying note. 

Whitthorne replied: 

I shall be very glad indeed to have 

your chivalrous Federal friend write 

me, and would be happier still to 
clasp the hand that staunched the 
wound of a Confederate soldier. 

I hope you will not think it too 

“schoolboyish” of me to grant me 

the favor of sending me photo- 

graphs of yourself and your friends. 

I have a few of Federals and Confed- 

erates in my library of whom I tell 

my children—I and I would like to 
add these to them. 

Christopher C. Anderson, ex-or- 
derly sergeant, Company I, 6th Georgia 
regiment wrote Grant on August 15th, 
the day after the article appeared in the 


Macon Telegraph. Anderson had a clear | 


and vivid memory of the fighting and, 
while he had no specific knowledge of 
the incident, he recounted what he be- 
lieved to be his experiences in the same 
place a day later: 
My command, Colquitt’s Brigade, 
formed to the right of the New and 
Old Cold Harbor Road—along a 
hedge now extending from the road 
to Boatswain’s Branch. Our left 
(19th Ga. Regt.) rested in the road 
where two large hickory trees on 
either side of the road stood at the 
corner of the woods. 
... Through these woods your 
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: 


R. Walsh Mitchell, who ran the gauntlet of 
enemy fire with Furness at Cold Harbor, 


troops advanced on [the] evening of | 

June Ist and drove out N. Car. Bri- 

gade about dark. ... 

The next morning, June 2nd, our 

troops made an attack on our aban- 

doned line at the edge of the woods, 
but failed to carry it. This is where 

I suppose you helped one of our 

wounded men. It was not more than 

100 yards from the hickory trees on 

the left of the road looking from 

“New” to “Old” Cold Harbor. 

For your kindness to my comrade I 

thank you—I, too, showed kindness 

to your comrades on many occa- 

sions and feel repaid in that you did 

so for us. 

Then, on August 23rd, nine days 
after the article first appeared, Charles 
Grant handed Furness a letter: 

My Dear Friend and Kind Preserver: 

It is with feelings of the greatest 

gratitude that I write this. I saw your 

card in the paper entitled “Trying to 

Find an Old Foe.” 

There is no one knows what passed 

through my mind at the time you so 

bravely came to my relief. I thought 
then that I was a goner, and while 
lying there on the bare ground with 
what you scraped together for my 
headrest I prayed that you might 
be spared for your noble act, and 
many times since that in my devo- 
tions to Almighty God I have prayed 
that you might live and that some 
day I could see you and thank you 
in person for your noble act, for I 
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shall always believe that you saved 
my life on that occasion—if you are 
the same man, and there can be no 
doubt on that. 
I was carried to the hospital and 
after several months recovered and 
was ordered back to the trenches, 
and was again wounded at Peters- 
burg, Va., on the day of the blow- 
up by the middle finger of my right 
hand being cut off with a piece of 
shell. ... 
How I do wish I could take you by 
the hand that so kindly bound up 
my wound and gave me the canteen 
of water, and thank you before | 
die for what you did for me on that 
bloody battlefield. Almost half of 
my company was either killed or 
wounded in that fight. 
My old wounded thigh often 
troubles me as I grow older. If you 
remember, it is my left thigh. 
If you will write me in my next 
letter I will send you my picture; 
would send it now but have none. 
lam so glad that you have lived, and 
hope that you have been prosper- 
ous. I hope you can read this, but I 
doubt it. My hands are so cramped 
from old age and hardships that I 
can hardly write at all. Good-by, and 
God bless you. 
G. W. Hodge 
Green W. Hodge was born in Frank- 
lin County, Alabama, and later moved 
to Florida. He enlisted at Bayport and 
served, first under Brigadier General 
William Mahone, and then with Briga- 
dier General Joseph Finegan in the 9th 
Florida. His military record and pen- 
sion show that he was wounded at Cold 
Harbor and at the Crater at Petersburg, 
and that he was paroled on April 9, 
1865 at Appomattox, standing with 
the Army of Northern Virginia until 
the end. He went on to become a high 
sheriff and an orange grower, though 
he was wiped out by a frost in 1895 and 
the failure of the local bank. 
Furness was ecstatic! In an emo- 
tional letter, he wrote to Hodge: 
Words are wanting and I can in no 
way tell you how deeply I was af- 
fected by your letter, when I found 
that the, to me, almost hopeless task 
of identifying my brave and gallant 
adversary was accomplished. 
I must strictly hold you to your 


promise of sending me, as soon as 
possible, your photograph. 

I await your permission to publish 
your manly letter in the same pa- 
pers in which my inquiry appeared 
—I think it only right, and trust you 
will agree with me, that the read- 
ers of the inquiry should know and 
should share, in a small way, the 
gratification that this wonderful re- 
union of ours has occasioned us. 


We must contrive to personally meet | 


that I may have the honor of grasping 
not one, but both hands of the gallant 
fellow whose sufferings I was fortunate 
enough to have the opportunity of al- 
leviating in a slight degree as he lay 
wounded and, as I thought, dying on 
the blood-stained ground of that fierce 
and frightful battlefield of Cold Harbor. 
... Is it not strange that, although at 
that time we were most bitter enemies, 
we have drunk from the same canteen 
and by so doing created the strongest 
possible bond of friendship between us? 
On the same day that he received 
Hodge’s letter, the exultant Furness 
wrote to Whitthorne: 
I have this morning received a most 
remarkable communication from 
the gentleman whom | was fortu- 
nate enough to be able to assist in a 
slight way on the field of the Battle 
of Cold Harbor. A copy of this letter 
I herewith enclose. 


Cs ie 


To me this is one of the most re- 


markable examples of the smallness | 


of the world that has ever come 
within my ken. 
To ex-orderly sergeant C. C. Ander- 
son of the 6th Georgia, he wrote: 
... 1 did not want to relate under 
my own name, an incident that hap- 
pened some forty years ago without 
any corroborative testimony. This 
testimony I now have and should 
you care to hear it, will send it to 
you. You described exactly the place, 
almost the spot where I was enabled 
to render some slight assistance. . . . 
In gratitude, Furness wrote back to 
Lee. He spoke of what had caused him 
to initiate this search: 
I was induced and prompted to 
make this inquiry in order that 
I may in any way divert the sad 
thoughts of and at the same time 
give occupation to one (myself) 
who had but lately suffered a griev- 
ous affliction, the loss of his only 
and dearest daughter. 
He explained, too, why he had kept 
| his identity a secret: 
I did not wish to recount an inci- 
dent under my name, no matter 
how clearly remembered by myself, 
that happened as you justly write 
in your letter now more than forty- 
one years since without some cor- 
roborative testimony as to the facts. 
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That evidence I now have and of the 
strongest kind. I have found the very 
man and beg herewith to enclose a 
copy of his letter. Is it not wonder- 
ful? 
In a tender letter, Hodge responded 
to Furness: 
I cannot express to you with a pen 
the greate [sic] gratitude and friend- 
ship which I have and always will 
have ever since your kind act on 
that awful day at Cold Harbor. To 
you and your Brave and noble heart 
I feel that I owe my life and everlast- 
ing gratitude. Many an earnest prear 
[sic] I have sent up for your well be- 


courtesy 


The 6th Pennsylvania regimental reunion of 1899. 


of Mike Green 


Library of Congress 


ing and happiness. . . . I would be so 
glad if we could meet so that I could 
thank you in person and express to 
you what I feel toward you. If I was 
able financially I would surely come 
to see you. Although I am old and 
almost broken down I would gladly 


undertake the trip for the greate | 


pleasure it would give me to meet 
the one that treated me so kind 
while I thought it was about my last 
hour on earth. May God Bless you 
and crown your efforts with suc- 
cess and when you come to die may 
you enjoy the Richest Blessings of 

Heaven in the earnest prear of the 

unfortunate boy that you helped 

on the Battlefield at Cold Harbor. 

I shall always remain your sincere 

friend, 

Furness invited Hodge to Philadel- 
phia. “Pll give that old fellow the time 
of his life,” he said. Hodge accepted and, 
in September, 1905, he traveled north. 
The two men clasped hands after more 
than forty years. 

On October 31, 1905, the Sixth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry Veterans Asso- 
ciation met at Dooner’s Hotel to “give 
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their late foe a hearty welcome.” Fur- 
ness presided, Hodge recounted his 
experiences, generals gave speeches, and 
a band played “airs of the war time” as 
the veterans dined.35 

Even miraculous stories have their 
anticlimaxes, and this one is no differ- 
ent. The reunion came off without a | 
hitch, but the two men did not turn out 
to relish each other’s company and ran 
out of conversation. Hodge overstayed 
his welcome. After a weekend of hosting | 
Hodge at his home in Media, Pa., Fur- 
ness boarded a Monday morning train 
into Philadelphia, leaving the hospital- 
ity to his wife, Fannie. Hodge returned 
to Georgia. 

Frank Furness died in Media on 
June 27, 1912. He is buried in Laurel 
Hill Cemetery in Philadelphia. Green | 
W. Hodge died at the Confederate Sol- 
diers’ Home of Georgia on April 27, The regimental monument at Gettysburg 
1917. He is buried in Westview Cem- designed by Furness. 
etery in Atlanta. (] | dozen on the Civil War. A government 
analyst, he lives with his family and 
David Wieck is the co-author of the | several presidential cats in Philadelphia, 
acclaimed Battle Between the Farm | the nation's first capital and home of 
Lanes with Dave Shultz and editor of | architect and Medal of Honor winner 
more than a score of books, including a | Frank Furness. 
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ATLANTA was a city in ruin. The | 


symbolic capital of the Deep South 
and last bastion of Confederate re- 


sistance in Georgia lay in smoldering | 


silence as Captain Orlando Metcalfe 
Poe stood on a hilltop and gazed back 
upon his handiwork. Months of gru- 
eling campaign and siege had finally 
ended when General John Bell Hood’s 
Confederate defenders were forced to 
abandon the city, leaving Atlanta’s re- 
maining citizenry and public buildings 
to the not-so-tender mercies of Major 
General William Tecumseh Sherman. 
As Sherman’s chief engineer, it was Poe 
who had been given the orders to raze 
Atlanta. Sherman was emphatic that 
Poe “take special charge of the destruc- 
tion in Atlanta” and later after the dust 
had settled, Sherman recalled how he 
had been quite pleased with the results, 
describing how Poe “had thoroughly 
destroyed Atlanta, save its mere dwell- 
ing-houses and churches.”! 

Such efficiency and thoroughness 
were the hallmarks of Orlando Poe’s 
Civil War service. Throughout the war, 
he earned the praises of every superior 
officer he served under, yet due to the 
bitter political machinations of the era, 
was only a captain in the regular army 
when hostilities ended. Within weeks of 
the war’s close, Sherman helped see to it 
that Poe was given his due, a promotion 
to brevet brigadier general. 

Born in Navarre, Ohio, in 1832, Poe 
dreamed of obtaining a military educa- 
tion at West Point. Opportunity smiled 


on Poe when he learned that a neigh- 
boring lad had been dismissed, allowing 
him to plead successfully for the now- 
vacant slot. Arriving in fall 1852, Poe 
quickly established himself as a model 
cadet. He finished his first year ranked 
nineteenth out of seventy-seven, and by 
the time he graduated in 1856 had risen 
to sixth in his class. It had hardly been 
an easy breeze, however. The sectional 
crisis was blooming and Poe was not 
one to hide his opinions. Referring to 
the 1850 Fugitive Slave Act as the “quin- 
tessence of iniquity,’ Poe proclaimed to 
a relative that he possessed an “inveter- 
ate hatred and opposition to slavery.” 
He viewed the issue in the idealistic, 
black and white terms that are often 
the perspective of youth. For Poe how- 
ever, such firm moral conviction would 
form the backbone of his nature; there 
was never a middle ground colored in 
shades of gray.’ 

After graduating, Poe settled into 
the topographical engineers though 
his first choice had been the artillery, 
mistakenly believing that opportuni- 
ties were more prevalent in that branch. 
The “topogs” primary wartime duties 
included surveying the positions oc- 
cupied by the army and its enemy, such 
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The last of Sherman’s men march east, 
leaving behind the smoldering ruins of 
Atlanta. It was Poe who had been ordered 
to raze Atlanta. 
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nation’s lakes and rivers.’ 

By December, Lieutenant Poe was 
ordered to Detroit where he began his 
engineering duties as part of the Federal 
Great Lakes Survey. That fifteen-year- 
old survey’s purpose was two-fold: 
development of seamen’s navigational 
charts, and identifying and improving 
those areas that would enhance lake 
commerce, such as the Detroit-area 
St. Clair River. This waterway was the 
southeastern gateway into the northern 
Great Lakes and was so obstructed by 
sand bars in low-water seasons that 
vessels often had to unload their cargo 
onto lighter ships in order to have it 
carried over the bars. Poe would be- 
come intimately familiar with these 
waters in the decades to come.* 

He spent much of 1857 to 1860 
charting and measuring the Saginaw 
Bay area in Lake Huron, as well as 
parts of northern Lake Michigan. 
His immediate superior during those 
years was Captain George Meade, the 
future Union commanding general 
at Gettysburg. The older Meade was 
impressed with Poe from the start and 
soon gave Poe site command of practi- 
cally any field study he was involved in. 
In his 1857 field report, Meade praised 
Poe’s “energy and tenacity of purpose” 
and acknowledged that Poe’s work mer- 
ited his “most sincere thanks.”* 

In Detroit during the summer of 
1859, Poe was introduced to Eleanor 
Carroll Brent. Eleanor had just turned 
sixteen-years-old, having been born 
August 26, 1843, at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania. Her father had died 
the previous January and after that, 
the family went to live with Eleanor’s 
grandfather in Detroit. Poe, at twenty- 
seven, was eleven-and-a-half years her 
senior but despite the age difference, 
both Orlando and “Nell” were attracted 
to each other from the beginning. By 
the summer of 1860 they were engaged 
to be married, though if there were any 
doubts, they seemed to rest more with 
her than him.° 

At twenty-seven, Poe was mature 
enough to have a good grasp on his 
being. A naturally mathematical mind 
wrapped up in a military education 
was not the stuff of born romantics. He 


Poe as a young officer. 


knew his strengths and weaknesses and 
shared them openly with Nell. “I know 
well that there are many real faults in 
my character; that I am proud, impe- 
rious, exacting, and unforgiving, but 
it shall be my care that none of these 
traits shall ever give you annoyance. I 
have smothered them as much as I can 
—and hope that I shall always have 
them under control.”’ 

Poe could see the winds of change 
blowing as 1861 began and was aware, 
long before most northern politicians, 
how southern votes to secede would af- 
fect the country. Following Mississippi's 
secession vote in January, Poe wrote to 
Ohio Governor William Dennison of- 
fering to resign his Federal commission 
and then volunteer his services to his 
native state, making Poe the first regu- 
lar army officer from Ohio to do so. 
Dennison initially declined Poe’s offer 
but changed his mind within months 
by summoning Poe to assist George 
McClellan in organizing Ohio’s troops.® 

McClellan took an instant liking 
to Poe and soon sent him on a secret 
reconnaissance along the Ohio and 
Kentucky border in order to measure 
public sentiment, as well as to map 
the various roads, rivers, and hamlets. 
Delighted with his mission, Poe shared 
with Eleanor how he considered his co- 
vert duty to be “perfectly glorious—this 
feeling that one has, that he knows what 
is known to but half a dozen others in 
the world and that his duties are of the 


highest importance.” He described the | 
pending crisis as “a struggle amongst | 


men, where the superior intellect must 
tell” and as a “holy war.” Upon his re- 
turn, McClellan made Poe his chief 
engineer for what would be the war’s 
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Rich Mountain, Poe’s reconnaissance 
allowed Union artillery to be placed in 
such a manner that the Rebel enemy 
was forced to abandon their positions 
with hardly a shot fired.’ 

Following the Union debacle at Bull 
Run, McClellan was sent east to as- 
sume command of the Union armies in 
Washington. “Little Mac” brought Poe 
along to serve in an engineering capac- 
ity, but Poe’s career took a major turn 
in September when he was offered the 
colonelcy of the 2nd Michigan Infantry, 
following founding colonel Israel 
Richardson’s promotion to brigadier. 
Poe immediately accepted, believing it 
to be his honorable duty, yet he obvi- 
ously felt butterflies at his first com- 
mand. He would never forget riding up 
to Richardson on the parade ground 
to report for duty: “I was directed to 
my position with pointed finger and 
the words, ‘there’s your regiment, take 
command of it,” Poe later recalled. The 
2nd had a less than enviable reputation 
at that point, forcing Poe to display his 
stern yet fair demeanor—which would 
earn him praise from officers but initial 
resentment from the privates.'° 

When McClellan announced his 
1862 spring offensive, Poe was relieved 
as his relationship with Richardson had 
deteriorated over the past six months. 
For the Peninsula Campaign, his 
regiment was placed in General Hiram 
Berry’s brigade as part of General 
Samuel Heintzelman’s III Corps. The 
Yankee army was soon stalled in front 
of Yorktown, opting to begin siege op- 
erations. By April 10, Poe realized that 
the Rebels had to be elated with the cur- 
rent development. “The Confederates 
are in high glee & they think they can 
whip us,” he wrote, “and they may be 
able to do so though it looks like a 
drawn game.”"! After they finally aban- 
doned their positions on the night of 
May 1, a perplexed Poe said: “Why the 
enemy left I can’t imagine, for they were 
extremely strong. Our works about 
Washington were nothing in compari- 
son with those we now hold.” 

At the battles of Williamsburg and 
Seven Pines, Poe led his regiment with 
zeal and gusto, prompting division 
General Philip Kearny to note Poe for 
promotion. Despite such praise, Poe was 


extremely upset that no public plaudits 
were coming his way from McClellan, 
especially after the Williamsburg fight. 
Though only a colonel, Poe viewed 
Major General McClellan as a friend 
who would surely give Poe his just due. 
When it didn’t happen, Poe became 
livid and complained to Eleanor, now 
his wife, that McClellan “has shown a 
disposition to play the old game—take 
us by the hand and thank us—and then 
let the matter rest.”!? 

Returning to the field in mid-August 
following a two-month sick leave, Poe 
discovered that Kearny had given him 
field command of his Third Brigade, 
which was sent on the march toward 
Manassas, Virginia. During the August 
29-30 battle of Second Bull Run, Poe’s 
brigade did little more than anchor the 
far right of the Union line. At Chantilly 
on September 1, they arrived too late 
onto the field for that brief fight, and 
were relegated to acting as rear guard 
for the subsequent withdrawal. Duty in 
the Washington defenses followed for 
the next two months, but with General 


Ambrose Burnside’s ascension to com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, Poe 
soon found his brigade transferred to 
Burnside’s old Ninth Corps." 

Poe was pleased that he still held 
brigade command but had been agoniz- 
ing for months over a long-sought pro- 
motion to brigadier general that never 


| seemed to materialize. He had written 


several letters to Michigan Senator 
Zachariah Chandler justifying his 
military worthiness,-for Poe abhorred 
the idea of gaining position from any 
means other than battlefield merit. An 
extremely prideful man, Poe had always 
felt that one’s actions should speak the 
loudest and that to grovel in the muck 
of political favoritism was a disgraceful 
pursuit. “I have no political influence 
and would not use it for this purpose if 
I had,” he admitted in another appeal 
to Secretary of War Edwin Stanton in 
October."® 

Following the Stanton letter was a 
face-to-face meeting with General-in- 
Chief Henry Halleck. Poe impressed 
Halleck with numerous letters of rec- 


ommendation from previous superi- 
ors; however the old, shrewd general 
cautioned the young colonel that mere 
talent was insufficient in the current 
politics of the army. “With only such 
letters,” advised Halleck, “your chances 
of promotion are about equal to those 
of a stumped-tail bull in fly time.” 
Obviously, merit without influence was 
no argument in Poe’s favor." 

If there was anything Poe did not 
have, it was political influence. To com- 
pound matters, he was unwittingly on 
the wrong side of the fence in what was 
turning into a political maelstrom. As 
an ally of McClellan’s and a West Point 
alumnus to boot, Poe was lumped into 
the grouping of “McClellanite” officers 
who had been dealt the enmity of the 
“Radical Republicans.” These were abo- 
litionist congressmen who disdained 
McClellan, mistrusted West Pointers, 
and desired a highly aggressive pros- 
ecution of the war. They were led by 
Zachariah Chandler, who also happened 
to favor fewer generals and scorned the 
type of assistance he felt Poe had been 


At the Battle of Rich Mountain, Poe’s reconnaissance was critical to the Union success. 
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seeking from him earlier in the year. 
With still no word, Poe and his men 
marched off toward the December 13, 
1862, battle at Fredericksburg, where 
his Ninth Corps’ brigade did no more 
than hold the center of the Union line. 
As with Second Bull Run, Poe’s men 
were present and ready but were essen- 
tially spectators during that bloody day. 

Following another leave, Poe re- 
turned to Virginia in late January 1863. 
He was euphoric to learn that his ap- 
pointment to brigadier had at last 
come through and that he even held 
temporary command of a Ninth Corps’ 
division. Such joy collapsed in March 
when Poe learned that his appointment 
to brigadier was rejected by the senate. 
Having believed his confirmation to 
be a formality, Poe had earlier resigned 
his volunteer commission as the 2nd 
Michigan’s colonel. In one fell swoop, 
Poe had fallen from volunteer brigadier 
general to his regular army rank of lieu- 
tenant, a demotion that was virtually 
unheard of. 

Poe contacted everyone he could 
think of, demanding to know why he 


had been treated this way. To Chief of | 


Engineers General Joseph Totten, he 
wrote, “It certainly cannot be incom- 
petence, for I have always enjoyed a fair 
standing in the corps.... Nor can it be 
upon charges of disloyalty, for I was in 
the field in support of the Government 
before many others had rubbed their 
eyes open to the great emergency.” He 
pointed out that while he earned the 
highest recommendations from his 
previous commanders, he doubted any 
of this was a War Department mistake. 
Settling down, Poe calmly concluded, “I 
am completely at a loss to know why I 
am thus unjustly dealt with.””” 

Poe’s recent superior, General 
Orlando Willcox, tried to help but 
likewise learned little. Responding 
in mid-April, Willcox assured Poe, 
“Whatever the charges which have re- 
sulted in throwing you out I have the 
fullest confidence in your patriotism as 
a citizen and skill as a general officer.” 
Willcox then confided what he had 
earlier surmised: “I had an intimation 
that some army officer was damaging 
you, but whether it was Mr. Kellogg or 
Mr. D[r]Jiggs that wrote me of it, I don’t 
remember.” What was hinted at, regard- 
less of the source, was that one or more 
of those in power had been convinced 
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Library of Congress 


Poe complained to his wife that McClellan 
“has shown a disposition to play the old 
game—take us by the hand and thank us 
—and then let the matter rest.” 


Library of Congress 


“With only such letters [of recommenda- 
tion],” advised Halleck, “your chances of 
promotion are about equal to those of a 
stumped-tail bull in fly time.” 


that Poe was lacking in military skill or 
proper patriotism, or both." 

Poe was sent west where he became 
chief engineer in Burnside’s newly 
formed Twenty-Third Corps, which 
was camped in southern Kentucky. 
Immediately, he began inspecting the 
Union’s local fortifications and was 
soon charged with building Camp 
Nelson, which would become the 
Union’s preeminent supply depot and | 
training camp in the area. Poe request- 
ed and was granted a 300-man engineer 
battalion to assist with the construction, 
consisting of details of men from the 
corps’ various infantry regiments. This 
concept of a separate engineering unit 
that reported directly to the chief engi- 
neer was unique for its day, though Poe 
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well knew the value of such an organi- 
zation, especially if properly equipped, 
once an advance was underway.” 

By early August 1863 Poe had 
become an integral part of a campaign 
from Kentucky into east Tennessee. He 
assembled eight hundred shovels, five 
hundred axes, four hundred picks and 
various entrenching tools for the com- 
ing march, as traveling the mountain- 
ous roads and paths would be daunting. 
Yet, by August 26, the bluecoats had 
entered Tennessee via Cumberland Gap 
almost unopposed.” 

Poe knew that east Tennessee har- 
bored strong Union sympathies, never- 


| theless he was humbled to see just how 


deep that sentiment ran. It also became 
quite evident how high a price the local 
citizens had paid for their devotion to 
Old Glory. “We don’t know at the North 
what loyalty means,” he explained to 
Nell. “Here it means to be robbed of 
everything one has in the world, to have 
one’s house burnt over his head, and 
himself hunted through the woods like 
a wild beast. Women weep with joy to 
see us.” Poe continued, though now his 
tone switched from anger to a renewed 
pride in his army’s mission. “Never be- 
fore in my life did I feel more strongly 
convinced that I was doing a holy duty 
in coming here to rescue these people 
....God grant that we give them the de- 
liverance they seek.”! 

The army entered Knoxville on 
September 4 and within days Poe was 


| laying out extensive plans for Union de- 


fenses. The key point was Fort Loudon, 
an unfinished Confederate fort that had 
been laid out on high ground overlook- 
ing the valley of Third Creek.” 
Burnside now considered his es- 
sential mission to be the defense of east 
Tennessee and by October 1 was mak- 
ing plans to clear the area of Rebels. 
Poe, who now held the title of Chief 
Engineer of the Department of the 
Ohio, accompanied the general on a 
foray which included a heavy skirmish 
at Blue Springs on October 10, and this 
success was trumpeted in the Northern 
press. “I notice that our northern pa- 
pers dignify the affair at Blue Spring 
with the name of Battle,” remarked Poe, 
who calculated that “it was more of a 
battle than Rich Mountain, but still was 
decidedly a mere skirmish in compari- 
son with the great battles of the Army 


P23 


of the Potomac.” 


Confederate forces soon reappeared 
south of Knoxville. Skirmishing be- 
tween the two sides occurred for weeks, 
but by late October Burnside opted 
for a tactical withdrawal back into the 
confines of Knoxville. Poe was sent 
back ahead of the main army in order 
to prepare the town’s defenses. His first 
priority was the completion of an eight 
hundred-foot pontoon bridge across 
the Holston River, which the army 
would surely need for their coming and 
going. 

Concurrently, Confederate General 
Braxton Bragg had been laying siege to 
Chattanooga following the Rebel vic- 
tory at Chickamauga on September 20. 
Recently arriving at the Confederate 
camp was General James Longstreet’s 
corps, sent west by Lee to assist Bragg. 
Despite Longstreet’s objections, Bragg 
soon ordered him northward with or- 
ders to retake east Tennessee.” 

Fifteen thousand Confederates be- 
gan their advance on November 5 and 
were skirmishing with the Federals by 
the fifteenth. Longstreet failed to get 
behind his enemy on October 16 at 
the battle of Campbell’s Station, allow- 
ing Burnside’s men to complete their 
withdrawal into Knoxville by the night 
of the seventeenth. Burnside promptly 
gave Poe directions to post the haggard 
troops as they arrived, while the cav- 
alry was sent one mile away from the 
Union lines for the purpose of holding 
the enemy until the infantry could take 
up their positions and fortify. Poe was 
ready, and both men knew a fight was 


in the offing. Longstreet followed, set- | 


ting the stage for siege operations.” 

For two weeks, both sides watched, 
exchanging only the occasional potshot. 
Every passing hour of each day gave 
Poe more time to strengthen the Union 
defenses. The salients were manned 
round the clock, while extra rifles were 
cleaned, loaded, and stacked nearby. 


Losses were minimal, though one par- 


ticular Union loss weighed heavy. On 
November 18, while clashing with the 
Rebels, cavalry general William Sanders 
was mortally wounded. Sanders had 
been a classmate of Poe’s and had ear- 
lier expressed a premonition of his 
death. After his demise, Poe suggested 
to Burnside that Fort Loudon be re- 
named Fort Sanders in honor of the 
slain general; Burnside readily agreed. 
Across the way, Longstreet deter- 


mined that his attack on Fort Sanders 
would occur at dawn on November 
29. At the designated signal, three 
Confederate brigades leapt from their 
trenches and dashed forward. Days 
earlier, Poe had ordered telegraph wire 


strung from tree stump to tree stump, | 


and this now succeeded in tripping up 
numerous unwitting Rebels. Others 
surged headlong into an eight-foot 
deep ditch surrounding the fort, only to 


discover they were now trapped in what | 


looked like a mass grave. Amazingly, 
no Confederate had any idea how 
deep Poe’s moat was, and nobody had 
thought to bring scaling ladders. Scores 
were mowed down as Union soldiers 


merely raised their muskets over the | 


wall, pointed them into the moat and 
fired. Others lit shortened fuses on ar- 
tillery shells and rolled them over the 


salient. In moments the gray-clad mass 
huddled below realized the only hope 
of survival was surrender. The fight was 
over in less than thirty minutes. Poe 
later wrote that he knew of no instance 
in military history where a storming 
party was so nearly annihilated.” 

For days following the battle of Fort 
Sanders, Poe was the toast of Knoxville. 
Burnside sang his praises while journal- 
ists from the Cincinnati Commercial 
and New York Tribune wrote glowing 
dispatches of Poe’s engineering efforts 
in their papers. Meanwhile, Poe’s he- 
roics had reached the ears of General 
William T. Sherman.” 

Following a well-deserved leave, Poe 
returned to Nashville where he found 
Sherman laying plans for a spring cam- 
paign into Georgia which necessitated 
all the qualified subordinates he could 


Ambrose Burnside’s army enters Knoxville to a delirious welcome by East Tennessee loy- 
alists. Poe explained to Eleanor:”We don’t know at the North what loyalty means. Here it 
means to be robbed of everything...to have one’s house burnt over one’s head, and him- 
self hunted through the woods like a wild beast. Women weep with joy to see us.” 
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find. Poe still had his hopes set on a 
return to the east, but Sherman had no 
intention of letting the young Ohioan 
go anywhere, for trained engineers 
were a much-needed commodity and 
he knew he had a good one right by his 
side. “Lam well pleased with Captain 
Poe, and would not object to half a doz- 
en thoroughly educated young engineer 
officers,” he wrote in early April. * 

Poe, while flattered by Sherman’s 
praise, still had much angst about his 
ultimate station. “At present I am as 
much in doubt as anyone could be 
about my destination,” he informed his 
wife and “if no one senior to me comes 
here, I will remain (probably) with 
[this] Headquarters.””” With regards 
to his captaincy and its attendant lack 
of authority, he remarked in late April 
how “my present rank and position are 
scarcely compatible with one another.” 
Such issues were settled when Sherman 
announced Poe as his new chief engi- 
neer, though there was still no change 
in Poe’s official rank. For the upcoming 
campaign, Poe began gathering scores 
of axes and pontoons, and preparing 
maps.” 

The Georgia campaign commenced 
on May 7, 1864, and its pattern was 
quickly established: Sherman divid- 
ing the three Union armies under his 
command in an attempt to outflank 
Confederate General Joseph Johnston’s 
smaller numbers. Poe was everywhere, 
yet always near Sherman. He oversaw 
bridge building, performed valuable 


reconnaisances, and advised where the 


bluecoats should create their lines. In all 
instances, Johnston tactically withdrew, 
hoping in vain that Sherman would 
create an error which would allow his 
men to pounce on their enemy. Such 
opportunity did not occur throughout 
May. From Snake Creek Gap to Resaca 
and then New Hope Church, Sherman’s 
army continuously attempted to flank 
Johnston, forcing him closer and closer 
to Atlanta. Throughout it all, Poe’s engi- 
neers built pontoon and trestle bridges 
across rivers previously abandoned by 
the Rebels. 

As the Union army drove deeper 
into Georgia, Poe began to see firsthand 
the plight of the Southern citizenry. 
Ever the gentleman, he was despondent 
at the local living conditions and be- 
came quite alarmed when he saw Union 
soldiers committing depredations 
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against women and children. On this 
issue, Poe was in lockstep with George 
McClellan’s earlier belief that this was a 
war between competing armies and not 
a war of terror against hapless civilians. 
“Tt sometimes makes me blush that my 
duty brings me in contact with some of 
the thieves and pillagers of this army,” 
he complained to Nell, “and whose 
ideas do not rise above a hen roost and 
whose notions of the proper way to 
subdue the Rebellion are exemplified in 
the maltreatment of innocent women 
and children.” Despite his disdain for 
combining military matters with poli- 
tics, Poe’s senate rejection for his gen- 
eral’s star had been a wake-up call as to 
the symmetry of the two issues. Sensing 
what he had just written were politically 


dangerous opinions, Poe concluded his | 


missive with a touch of sarcasm layered 
with caution: “I know that I have writ- 
ten at least two pages of the darkest 
treason — You will therefore have to 
be careful that no one sees this letter or 
knows that herein I have condemned 
the practice of thieving and pillaging 
indulged in by some of the Sovreigns of 
our army.” Sadly for Poe, the ravages he 
was seeing were only just beginning.”! 
The tone of the campaign altered 
slightly in mid-June as the army ap- 
proached Kennesaw Mountain, where 
Johnston’s Rebels had dug themselves 
in behind extensive fortifications. 
Confederate artillerists on the moun- 
tainside blasted away at Yankee posi- 
tions as if to remind their foe that they 


were still there. Through his huge, 
tripod-mounted telescope, Poe could 
also see a bevy of Georgia women who 
were coolly watching the proceedings 
with the greatest complacency, all the 
while waving their handkerchiefs at the 
“vile Yankees” in defiance.” 

The grand Union attack occurred 
on June 27 but was ultimately hurled 
back at all points, prompting Poe to 
describe the affair bitterly as a “feeble 
assault.” The battle of Kennesaw 
Mountain was the first serious Union 
defeat of the campaign, but Sherman 
had no intention of falling back. With 
Poe at his side, he returned to the tried 
and true techniques of the recent past. 
The advance had been underway for 
just under two months, and with the 
Union army on the offensive there had 
been little need for extensive fortifica- 
tions. This prompted Poe to recall later 
that the labors of his engineers had 
been primarily confined to reconnoiter- 
ing, road making, and bridge building; 
Now, all of that was about to change.” 

On July 17, John Bell Hood replaced 
Johnston as the commanding general 
of the Confederate forces. Sherman ex- 
pected an immediate all-out attack by 
Hood and was not disappointed. A se- 
ries of bloody battles at Peachtree Creek 
and Ezra Church forced Hood back 
into Atlanta’s trenches in the hope that 
Sherman would attack. A siege soon 
ensued. Poe spent most of his days 
reconnoitering the Confederate works, 
inspecting his already well-built lines 


The assault on Fort Sanders. The telegraph wire that Poe had ordered strung from tree stump 
to tree stump, caused many a Confederate to stumble as he charged the Union position. 
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and supervising the mapmaking opera- 
tions. 

His work told him and Sherman 
that such an assault would be foolish, 
which prompted the Union army to 
execute a series of turning movements 
in an attempt to force the Rebels out of 
Atlanta. Fierce fighting south of Atlanta 
at Jonesboro told Hood that the city 
was lost. On the night of September 1 
his men abandoned the South’s “Gate 
City.” Poe was ecstatic, telegraphing Nell 
on the third, “We have Atlanta. Have 
whipped Rebs every time. None of your 
friends hurt.”** 

With Atlanta secured, Poe’s new 
mission was to fortify the Union posi- 
tion; in essence he turned Atlanta into 
a fortified garrison by shortening and 
strengthening the Union lines so that 


they could be manned by a single corps. | 


In addition, Poe began thinking about 
the next portion of the campaign, 
which would become famously known 
as “the march to the sea.” Poe was one 
of only a handful who knew Sherman’s 
design, and was careful in his letters to 
Nell not to spill the beans. He could not 
reveal where they were heading or why, 
but did admit that the campaign would 
be “a sort of wild goose chase” and that 
he would be incommunicado for quite 


Above: A view of Fort Sanders 
shortly after the siege. 


Right: Orlando Poe (right) 
confers with Burnside’s chief 
engineer, Lieutenant Colonel 
Orville Babcock, among the 
tree stumps over which the 
Confederates had charged the 
Union bastion. 


some time. Before they left Atlanta 
however, there was one more job to 
do.** 

Sherman wanted Atlanta rendered 
useless to the Confederate military. 
On November 7, Poe was instructed 
that all public buildings, rail lines, and 
machine shops were to be destroyed, 
though Sherman was careful to insist 
that private dwellings and churches be 
spared. Moreover, no fire was to be used 
until the very end, for it was imperative 
to both men that private dwellings not 
designated for destruction not be en- 
dangered needlessly.** 

Poe divided his men into smaller 
detachments that were led by hand- 
picked officers, each of whom received 
a written order that described in detail 
the manner in which the specific build- 
ings should be demolished. Over the 
next several days, Poe saw to it that his 
orders were strictly obeyed. As a man 
who had repeatedly viewed the war as 
between competing armies and not 
one against civilians, such detail was in 
keeping with his core beliefs. It was not 
until the evening of November 15 that 
the torch was put to the mountainous 
piles of rubble that had been created. 
To Poe’s ultimate dismay, a few vandals 
remained who succeeded in firing many 
houses that Poe 
had not intended to 
touch. Even worse, 
some of those set- 
ting random fires 
were clad in Union 
blue. Such vindic- 


tiveness had no place within Poe’s work. 
He was mortified at the malicious 
burning of private residences, and in 
his diary that night bemoaned the “de- 
struction of private property,” which 
he felt was “to the great scandal of our 
army, and marked detriment to its dis- 
cipline.”*’ 

With Atlanta behind them, 
Sherman’s great march toward the 


| Atlantic began on November 15. Poe’s 


primary engineer force was the First 
Michigan Engineers and Mechanics, 
and he made sure these soldiers were 


| well stocked with the necessary tools of 


their trade. While most regiments were 
allowed to bring only one wagon for 
supplies, the First Michigan Engineers 
had a train that encompassed fifty sup- 
ply wagons. Twenty alone were filled 
with over fifteen hundred axes and 
helves, over fifteen hundred shovels, 
seven hundred picks and helves, two 
hundred hatchets, and an ample supply 
of carpenters’ saws and bridge building 
tools; all of which would be put to use 
building bridges and corduroying roads 
where needed.** 

For the next month, Sherman’s 
army, now divided into two long col- 
umns, advanced in a southeasterly di- 
rection through Georgia's bread basket. 
Organized Confederate opposition was 
virtually nonexistent, which was a good 
thing since the army had cut its supply 
line once leaving Atlanta and was now 
living off the land. That lack of resis- 
tance was highlighted on November 22 
when Union troops skirmished against 
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old men and boys at the battle of 
Griswoldyille, which was the only real 
engagement during the march. 

With no real Rebel resistance to slow 
them down, the bluecoats focused on 
eliminating any Confederate infrastruc- 
ture they came across. The engineers, at 
Poe’s direction, destroyed miles of rail- 
way, as well as factories, gins, and mills. 
Bridges not needed were destroyed, 
while trestle and pontoon bridges were 
built over any river the army needed to 
cross. The march to the Atlantic was a 
stunning success, due in considerable 
measure to Poe’s engineering efforts. 
Sherman knew it as well, admitting 
“I find [Poe] so thoroughly qualified 
that I would be lost without him.” 
Considering Poe’s bridge-building and 
mapmaking responsibilities, it was a 
fitting tribute that was both figuratively 
and literally true. Though Poe showed 
the de rigueur humility in public, such 
professional sentiment was not lost on 
him. He well knew what his colleagues 
felt about his talents and in an intensely 
personal Christmas Eve letter to Nell, 
Poe bared the professional pride and 
ego which was an inescapable part of 
his psyche: “I tell you that no man’s 
hand, in all this army, is more cordially 
taken by men of all grades than is mine 


— The private in ranks is glad of my 
grasp and the major generals never fail 
to offer theirs when meeting.”*” 

Even relative strangers could tell 
there was something unique about 
Orlando Poe, including Major John C. 
Gray, Jr., who was stationed at Hilton 
Head, South Carolina. Following a 
meeting weeks later with Sherman and 
his staff, Gray would write as to how 
he was generally unimpressed with the 
general’s aides, with one notable excep- 
tion: “Sherman’s staff, except Captain 
Poe of the engineers, contains nothing 
remarkable.” Those unremarkable aides 


| could also see the talent and integrity 


Poe brought to the army. “Poe is a 
man of genius,’ wrote George Nichols, 
a recent addition to Sherman’s staff. 
“Few officers have made themselves of 
greater value to the cause and the coun- 


| try.” Almost concurrently, fellow staffer 


Major Henry Hitchcock, described Poe 
in his diary as “a very sensible man, 
judicious and pleasant as well as thor- 
ough.”*° 

With the New Year came the next 
inevitable campaign, one that Poe 
hoped would be the last. “It requires no 
sage prophet to divine its direction,” he 
revealed to his wife in his final letter of 
the year. “Woe to South Carolina!” he 
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swore, as he realized it mattered little if 
these words fell into the enemy’s hands. 
“We are on her borders, ready to carry 
fire and sword into every part of that 
state, and there is not one in all the 
breadth and length of the land to stay 
our hands.” 

Sherman viewed the upcoming 
march as merely an extension of the 
Georgia campaigns. For Poe, that meant 
more preparation for bridge build- 
ing, mapmaking, reconnaisances, and 
destruction of Confederate infrastruc- 
ture. Despite his loneliness his mood 
had risen significantly, for three hard- 
won brevets had finally come through 
for his services in the field during the 
Georgia campaigns. Now, with the rank 
of brevet colonel, Poe set out with the 
army from Pocotaligo, South Carolina, 
in early February. 

Sherman’s sixty thousand men again 
vastly outnumbered the Rebels that 
were available to meet them. Facing 
Sherman was Joe Johnston, who had 
been reinstated to command and had 
been able to round up about twenty 
thousand ragged men. Poe’s biggest 


| challenges, however, were the wintry 


elements and the Carolina swamps, 
rather than the gray-clad Confederates. 
Despite the weather, his engineers and 


Frightened Southerners flee at the approach of Sherman’s army. “It sometimes makes me blush that my duty brings me into contact with some 
of the thieves and pillagers of this army,” Poe observed to Eleanor. 
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pioneers were allowing the army to 
march at the rate of thirteen miles per 
day through Carolinas swamps and 
over swollen rivers. By February 17, 
the army had reached Columbia, the 
state capital. Later that night, in one of 
the war’s more controversial incidents, 
Poe watched as fire, wind, cotton, and 
alcohol conspired to burn the city to 
the ground. “God grant I may never 
witness such another scene of destruc- 
tion, or distress,” he later wrote. “Many | 
of our own men, being stupidly drunk 
in the houses were burned to death— 
it was simply impossible for the officers 
to control the soldiers—their drunken 
condition destroying all discipline”? 

Confederate resistance stiffened as 
the army entered North Carolina in 
early March 1865. Skirmishes occurred 
at Wyse Fork, Monroe’s Crossroads, and 
Averasboro, but in all cases the blue- 
coats were barely slowed. The Union 
victory at the March 19-21 battle of 
Bentonville sealed the Rebel fate. 

Johnston knew his men and coun- 
try were whipped. Any further action 
would be a waste of life and limb. 
Accordingly, on April 18 at Durham, 
North Carolina, Johnston surrendered 
to Sherman. Poe was one of the few 
officers hand-picked by Sherman to | 
accompany him and he was well aware 
of the privilege. “I have had the honor 
of being present at the unconditional 
submission of the insurgent authorities 
to the government we have been fight- 
ing so hard to maintain,” he solemnly 
reported to Nell.” 

Poe’s men had proven how valu- 
able a good engineer regiment was, 
prompting him to recommend that in 
the future, one such regiment be as- 
signed to each corps. Certainly, his men 
had accomplished just about anything 
asked of them over the past year. From 
Rocky Ridge, Georgia, to Goldsboro, | 
North Carolina, the various engineers 
and mechanics under Poe’s command 
had corduroyed 560 miles of road, built 
over fourteen thousand feet of pontoon 
bridges, nine thousand feet of trestle 
bridges, and destroyed close to four 
hundred miles of Rebel railroads. It was 
time for a well-deserved rest.“ 

Though the war was over, Poe was 
still an officer in the regular army, 
and he was ordered to stay put in 
Washington. While there, he applied 
for and was awarded the position of | 


engineer secretary on the United States 
Lighthouse Board. He considered it a 
plum position, describing it with chin 
held high as “one that I can honorably 
take and which will keep up my reputa- 
tion in the corps.” As engineer secretary, 
Poe was charged with the oversight of 
“all plans, drawings, specifications, and 
estimates of cost, of all illuminating 
and other apparatus, and of construc- 
tion and repair of towers, buildings, 
etc. connected with the Lighthouse 
Establishment.” It was a role he would 
fill admirably for the next five years.” 
Sherman heartily congratulated 
Poe, but admitted he did not know the 
importance of the position, though he 
supposed it was “agreeable and honor- 


| able.” Yet, Sherman, with his disdain 
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The “Poe” lock at Sault Ste. Marie 


| District, as well as superintendent of 


for Washington and its anesthetizing | 


| effects, cautioned his younger fellow 


westerner to “ignore your comfort and 
choose outdoor work rather than office 
work” whenever possible, due to the 
latter’s youth and health. Such counsel 
would be well-heeded by Poe in the de- 
cades to follow." 

By 1870, Poe was more than ready 
to consider Sherman’s advice and ac- 
cepted the position of chief army en- 
gineer for the Upper Lakes Lighthouse 


all river and harbor works in the Great 
Lakes region. Such a position would al- 
low his family to return to Detroit and 
be closer to friends and family. During 
the next three years, Poe oversaw the 
design and construction of seven “Poe- 
style” lighthouses along the Great Lakes 
coastline, all of which stand and oper- 
ate to this day. 

With his Great Lakes duties well 
in hand, Poe accepted Sherman’s offer 
to rejoin his staff as engineer aide-de- 
camp in 1873. Sherman had risen to 
General of the Army in 1869, a position 
he now realized was often little more 
than ceremonial. For the next ten years, 
Poe served as Sherman’s right-hand 
man in all things engineering, but also 
as a trusted friend and advisor for other 
matters, including the completion of 
the transcontinental railroads and the 
subjugation of the Plains Indians. By 
the late 1870s, this latter matter was 
well under control, prompting several 
far west expeditions by Sherman, Poe, 
and other staff members. 

When Sherman retired from the 
army in 1884, his twenty-year profes- 
sional relationship with Poe came to an 
end. Their close personal friendship, 
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and Harbor Works. In such a role he 
was responsible for overseeing all river, 
lake, and harbor improvements along 
the Great Lakes. Topping his list was 
the need for a much-larger shipping 
lock on the St. Mary’s River at Sault 
St. Marie, Michigan, which would al- 
low ships to overcome the twenty-one- 
foot, rocky drop off in the water level 
between Lakes Superior and Huron. 

The State Lock had been finished in 
the early 1850s but the rapidly increas- 
ing size of Great Lakes ships had ren- 
dered it obsolete. A second lock, started 
by Poe in the early 1870s but completed 
by Godfrey Weitzel in 1881, was now 
bearing the brunt of the work. A new 
lock to replace the State was badly 
needed, for any shutdown of Weitzel’s 
creation could paralyze commerce on 
the Great Lakes. 

Poe’s plan for a huge new pas- 
sageway, eight hundred-feet long and 
one hundred-feet wide, was approved 
by Congress in 1886, and he set about 
work soon thereafter. In addition to 
overseeing the design and construc- 
tion of the new lock, Poe was also re- 
sponsible for other projects such as the 
widening and dredging of numerous 
Michigan Rivers. As 1889 began, he was 
a man who seemed to have it all—four 
delightful children, a loving wife, and a 
career he was passionate about. 

Sadly, much of it was about to end. 
His familial bliss came crashing down 
in March 1889 with the unexpected 
death of his thirteen-year-old son, 
Orlando Warner Poe, due to a child- 
hood heart malady. Two and one-half 
years later, his twenty-three-year-old 
daughter, Winnifred, passed away from 
scarlet fever after giving birth to Poe’s 
first grandson. To deal with such grief 
and heartache, Poe buried himself in 
his work. The new lock could simply 
not be finished fast enough, as the size 
of Great Lakes freighters and their at- 
tendant cargoes were annually increas- 
ing at an amazing clip. “The wildest ex- 
pectations of one year seem absolutely 
tame by the side of the actual facts the 
next,” Poe commented to the press. 
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of the new lock.” 
In May 1895, disaster again struck 
when Poe learned of the death of his 
oldest son, Charles, due to an undiag- 
nosed heart ailment. Later that summer, 
Poe was at “the Soo” to inspect the lock 
after a test revealed a dangerous leak. 
On September 17, while stepping from 
the lock wall onto a tender, the sixty- 
three-year-old Poe slipped and fell, 
badly scraping his left leg in the pro- 
cess. Considering the mangling that Poe 
had witnessed during the Civil War, he 
probably gave the wound little thought. 
Nevertheless, just to be on the safe side, 
Poe was on a train back to Detroit the 
next day, his leg well bandaged.* 

At first all seemed normal, but with- 
in days the injury worsened. Doctors 
were summoned who sadly concluded 
that traumatic erysipelas had set in, 
which is a shallow bacterial skin infec- 
tion that often extends into the lym- 
phatic system. The condition deterio- 
rated and at approximately 8:00am on 
October 2, 1895, Poe passed away from 
his illness, leaving behind a grieving 
widow and one adult daughter. 

The tragic news spread quickly and 
was reported with sadness in many 
major dailies. In Detroit, Poe’s death 
and subsequent funeral were front-page 
news for days. A full-scale military fu- 
neral included twenty-five elderly vet- 
erans from Poe’s beloved 2nd Michigan 
Infantry, who, despite age or infirmity 
proudly marched with their tattered 
battle flags held high in a final salute. In 
the Detroit harbor, all vessels flew their 
colors at half mast and 350 miles away 
at Sault St. Marie, the “Soo Locks” were 
shut down while the funeral was under- 
way.” 

The lock at Sault St. Marie that had 
been Poe’s final, great task was opened 
to traffic on August 3, 1896, only ten 
months after his death. As a unanimous 
tribute, the War Department named the 
then-largest shipping lock in the world 
the “Poe Lock” as a posthumous honor. 
It would serve Great Lakes shipping for 
over sixty years before being deemed 
obsolete. A new, twelve hundred-foot 
super-lock was built in the 1960s on the 
site of Poe’s original creation, and in a 
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martial honor aay: ieee sien 
“Sherman’s Right Hand Man” is 
adapted from the author’s forthcoming 
full-length biography of Orlando M. Poe 


Paul Taylor lives in south-eastern 
Michigan and is the author of four previ- 
ous books on the Civil War. “Sherman’s 
Right Hand Man” is adapted from his 
forthcoming biography of Orlando M. 
Poe, which will be published by Kent 
State University Press. Visit his website 
at www.paulrtaylor.com. 
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“WE FAILED 
AS I FELT SURE 
WE WOULD” 


The Union Navy's Crisis in Civil-Military Relations 
and the Attack on Charleston, April 1863 


Hampton Roads, March 8 1862. The CSS Virginia demonstrates 
the impotence of wooden sailing ships when up against the new 
” style of ironclad. — ~ a : 
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Civil-military relations during the 
American Civil War have almost always 
been viewed through the prism of the 
bonds between Presidents Abraham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis and their 
generals, however Union naval opera- 
tions on the eastern coast of the Con- 
federacy were hampered significantly 
by an increasingly dysfunctional rela- 
tionship between Rear Admiral Samuel 
Francis Du Pont and Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Gustavus Fox. 
Misunderstandings, overly optimistic 
assessments of the situation, command 
pressure, service parochialism, mis- 
placed faith in new technology, and, as 
is so often the case, the personalities of 
the key actors, resulted in a failed Union 
naval attack on the key port of Charles- 
ton. A natural tension exists between 
military leaders and their civilian and 
political masters that if not carefully 
managed can and often does lead to 
disastrous consequences in time of war. 
This was the case with the Charleston 
debacle of 7 April 1863, as the direct re- 
sult of increasingly dysfunctional civil- 


military relations between the Union’s | 


civilian leadership and the naval com- 
mander on the scene. 

Historians have usually concen- 
trated their efforts on the most famous 
of Civil War naval officers, men such 
as the Union’s David G. Farragut, Da- 
vid D. Porter, Andrew Foote, and John 


A. Dahlgren and the Confederacy’s | 


Franklin Buchanan. However, at the 
beginning of the war and through its 
first two years, no short list of the fin- 
est officers would have been complete 
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without the name of Samuel Francis Du 
Pont. A veteran of almost fifty years of 
active duty with combat experience in 
the Mexican War, Du Pont’s reputation 
was unrivaled in the service. Indeed, at 
the beginning of the war he was instru- 
mental in planning the North’s naval 
blockade and provided the Union with 
its first great victory with the capture 
of Port Royal, South Carolina in No- 
vember 1861. But in a little over a year, 
Charleston would be unsuccessfully at- 
tacked by an all-ironclad fleet, and Du 
Pont would be ignominiously relieved 
of his command. 

The famous first battle between the 
ironclads at Hampton Roads in March 
1862 precipitated the Union Navy’s 
most serious crisis in civil-military rela- 
tions. The importance of the historic 9 
March 1862 encounter between the USS 
Monitor and CSS Virginia was not lost 
on Flag Officer Du Pont, commander 
of the Union’s South Atlantic Blockad- 
ing Squadron, the US Navy’s largest and 
arguably most important fleet. His first 
reaction was one of shock at the large 
loss of life aboard the two Union wood- 
en warships, Cumberland and Congress, 
sunk by the Virginia the day before, 
but he noted that the timely arrival of 
the Monitor was “a special interposi- 


throughout the night on board his flag- 
ship the USS Wabash, Du Pont rejoiced 
that the United States Navy now domi- 
nated technologically: “the Monitor, not 
the Merrimack, is the standard for all,”' 
he wrote to his wife, Sophie. For Secre- 
tary of the Navy Gideon Welles and his 
assistant, Gustavus V. Fox, however, the 
Monitor’s success promised much more 
than mere tactical and technological 
superiority over the Confederate Navy. 
It meant that they now had the tools to 
seize the very birthplace of the rebel- 
lion, Charleston. 

Charleston was one of the biggest 
tactical and operational blockading 
challenges for Du Pont and his squad- 
ron. No matter how many ships Du 
Pont devoted to blockading this one 
port, a disturbing number of blockade 
runners still got through. His Charles- 
ton troubles now multiplied when, as 
early as April 1862, Du Pont began to 


2 receive a series of messages from his 


civilian superiors directing him to turn 
his attention from blockading Charles- 
ton, to taking it. Less than a month 


tion of Providence.” Tossing restlessly | 


” 
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after the Monitor's debut, Fox bey to 


lay out the department’s goals for Du 
Pont’s fleet: “Our summer’s work must 
be Charleston by the navy. We can 
give you the Monitor and Galena [the 
Union’s second ironclad], iron vessels, 
the former can go up to Charleston and 
return in perfect safety. .. . I should like 
your views, and be enabled to give to 
you the crowning act of retribution.” 
Du Pont had radically different 
ideas on how to capture Charleston, if, 
indeed, he was forced to try. In a letter 
to Fox the flag officer outlined a rough 
plan requiring a joint operation with 
his fleet and at least five thousand army 
troops.’ Although Du Pont underesti- 
mated the troops that would ultimately 
be required to take Charleston, the two 


_ letters demonstrate a stark contrast in 


thinking between the Navy Depart- 
ment and its commander in the field. 
From the beginning, Du Pont strongly 
advocated a joint operation with a ro- 
bust army force operating in concert 
with a formidable naval fleet; Welles 
and Fox, however, wanted Du Pont to 
take Charleston with an all-navy force 
comprised largely of the new miracle 
weapon: ironclads, or more specifically, 
monitors.‘ This difference in positions 
on what was required to take Charles- 
ton would form the basis for a misun- 
derstanding that ultimately led to Du 
Pont’s relief from command, and, less 
obviously, prevented an adequate as- 
sessment of the navy’s newly acquired 
technology. 

Fox followed up his initial sugges- 
tion with more prodding, with even 
more emphasis on an all-navy opera- 
tion: “We are ready to give you a force 
for Charleston. . . . If we give you the 
Galena and the Monitor, don’t you 
think we can go squarely at it by the 
Channel, so as to make it purely navy? . 
. . If you can finish Charleston with the 
Navy, the Country will rejoice above all 
other victories.”* Fox and Welles clearly 
wanted the navy to strike a major blow, 
not for any specific strategic or opera- 
tional advantage, but to bring atten- 
tion to their service in a war in which 
the army was receiving the bulk of the 
credit and attention. 

For Du Pont, who had advocated 
close cooperation with the army his 
entire career, and had approached most 
of the operations in his area of respon- 
sibility with a joint perspective, this 
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"Avedon was jarring. The flag otlige | 


had witnessed the critical importance 
of army- Navy cooperation since the 


x i} Mexican War, and his experiences in 


‘command of the South Atlantic Block- 
ading Squadron had only strengthened 
those convictions.® The department’s 
insistence on an all-navy operation 
against Charleston was not his only 
concern; after months during which 
Du Pont and his officers had looked 
for ways to get at Charleston, he was 
certain that Welles and Fox had grossly 
underestimated the strength of Charles- 
ton’s defenses and the ability of iron- 
clads to defeat them. Du Pont’s reply to 
Fox’s second letter clearly outlined his 
concerns: “do not underrate the work; 
all the defenses for one year now have 
been seaward. ... The middle ground is 
also fortified. ... Then you know we go 
into a bag, no running past, for after we 
get up they can all [the ice Confed- 
erate batteries] play upon us.”’ A “bag” 

was an apt description. Any attacking 
force that made it past Fort Sumter 
would be extremely vulnerable to fire 
from several sides in a very constricted 
channel. 

Du Pont’s letter was a reminder 
to Fox that Charleston would not be 
a Port Royal or a New Orleans; there 
would be no simple running of the 
fortifications here as Flag Officer David 
Farragut did when seizing the Crescent 


\ 


City. Indeed, Charleston’s fortifications | 
were much more formidable, and there | 
was no clear channel in which the naval 
force could safely seek refuge once they 
were past Fort Sumter. The only thing 
that awaited the attacking force once 
they passed Fort Sumter was additional 
fortifications, obstructions, and batter- 
ies. 

When the first attempt by Union 
ironclad vessels, the Monitor and Ga- 
lena, to attack shore fortifications took | 
place at Drewry’s Bluff on the James 
River and was repulsed on 15 May 
1862 with heavy casualties, it seemed 
to prove the prescience of Du Pont’s 
cautioning note to Fox. In this engage- 
ment, a combination of fierce gunfire 
and river obstructions defeated the 
ironclads. Upon learning of this defeat, 
Du Pont wrote that it “was a very ill-ad- 
vised and incorrect operation to expose 
these gunboats before ee Army could 
take the forts in the rear.’ The flag of- 
ficer knew that a seellqited, equipped, 
and manned shore fortification usually 
had a distinct advantage over ships— 
no matter how effective their defensive 
armor. However, the decisive repulse of | 
the Monitor and Galena at the hands of 
eight guns in an earthen fort did noth- 
ing to dampen Fox’s and Welles’s enthu- 
siasm and confidence in the monitor- 
type ironclad. In the eyes of the Navy 
Department, the monitor class ironclad 


a hy 


could do anything. 

The defeat at Drewry’s Bluff and 
the cautionary note by the senior com- 
mander on the spot did nothing to 
dampen the enthusiasm of both Welles 
and Fox at the prospect of gaining the 
top prize. Fox in particular was unde- 
terred. Remarking on Du Pont’s con- 
cerns about the Charleston defenses, 
Fox wrote: “I notice ... your remarks 
about the Harbor at Charleston. It may 
be impossible, but the crowning act 
of this war ought to be by the navy. | 
feel that my duties are two fold; first, to 
beat our southern friends; second, to 
beat the Army.” After this astonishing 
admission of rank service parochialism, 
Fox reemphasized his unqualified faith 
in the ironclad: “The Monitor can go all 
over the harbor and return with impu- 
nity. She is absolutely impregnable. .. . 
I pray you give us Charleston if pos- 
sible, but in any event, the Dept relies 
upon your judgment. . . for the fall of 
Charleston is the fall of Satan’s King- 
dom.” 

Up until now, Du Pont’s excellent 
reputation and previous successes had 
shielded him from any direct conflicts 
with Fox and Welles. Indeed, until 
April 1862 Welles, Fox, and Du Pont 
had largely agreed on all operational 
and strategic objectives and plans in the 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron’s 
area of operations. But with their in- 
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Library of Congress 


Rear Admiral Samuel F. Du Pont (second from left) and members of his staff aboard the screw frigate Wabash. 
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sistence on an action that he did not 
approve, Du Pont now found himself in 
the midst of an emerging civil-military 
conflict. Although Du Pont had estab- 
lished trust and credibility with Welles 
and Fox in the months following the 
start of the war, he faced the age-old 
tension between providing his civil- 
ian masters with unvarnished military 
advice, doing what he believed was 
morally right, and yielding to absolute 
civilian control of the military. 

The challenge that Du Pont now 
faced in light of the department’s in- 
creasing pressure on him to take 
Charleston was how aggressively he 
should push his own concept. Deeply 
concerned with his reputation, Du Pont 
failed to meet head on the expectations 
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Gideon Welles (1802-1878), 
U.S. Secretary of the Navy, 1861-1869. 
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Gustavus Vasa Fox (1821-1883), assistant 
secretary of the navy, 1861-1866. 
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of his civilian superiors. Preferring in- 


| stead to pursue a conservative, indirect 


approach rather than direct confronta- 
tion, Du Pont forwarded to the assistant 
secretary in early July several letters 
from one of his best captains, Com- 
mander Percival Drayton—respected 
greatly by both Fox and Welles—advo- 
cating joint operations through James 
Island (forming the southern shore of 
Charleston Harbor) as the only way to 
take the city.'° 

As the summer of 1862 wore on, 
Du Pont continued to press his views. 
Sending the USS Wabash home to the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard in July for a 
much-needed refit and leave for the 
crew, he ordered his flag captain, Com- 
mander C. Raymond P. Rodgers—also 
acting as de facto chief of staff—to 
confer with Fox and Welles on several 
important issues, including Charleston. 
During their meetings, however, Rodg- 
ers was unable to convince the secretary 
and his assistant that the proposed at- 
tack on Charleston must be a joint op- 
eration.'' Du Pont was disappointed to 
receive from Welles additional evidence 
of service parochialism: “The Navy, 


ordinarily considered as incidental to | 


land operations, has come to be consid- 
ered as primary and principal... . Great 
success has brought great respon- 
sibility.”!? Success had also brought 
great, and in Du Pont’s mind at least, 
misguided expectations. Despite the 
setback, Du Pont—now a rear admiral 
after a well-deserved July promotion— 
spent the summer believing that he had 
conveyed adequately his reservations 
about an all-navy attack on Charleston 
in his letters to Fox. He was wrong. 
The secretary and Fox, reacting 
to the descriptions of the formidable 
Charleston defenses, offered to aug- 
ment Du Pont’s fleet with the new sea- 
going ironclad USS New Ironsides, then 
in the process of fitting out. “You know 
best about the Ironsides, I would like 


_ to have her,” Du Pont assured Fox, and 


cautioned once again, “but she cannot 
take Charleston alone.” He refused to 
accept the notion that the new ironclad 
technology could single-handedly take 
the city. 

Despite Du Pont’s resistance to the 
pressures exerted by Welles and Fox, 
there is little doubt he understood 
Charleston’s symbolic and political 
importance that drove the secretary’s 


enthusiasm for the operation. Still, he 
vowed he would not allow the depart- 
ment to push him into an untenable 
position by “impulsive nonsense,” be- 


cause although the capture of Charles-- 


ton would be a political windfall, its 
military importance was questionable. 
During his command of the South At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron, Du Pont 
strongly believed that his most impor- 
tant strategic objective was to maintain 
and improve the integrity of the block- 
ade. Seizing Charleston was simply 
not an important part of the blockade 
campaign. Indeed, Du Pont felt that 
the Navy Department’s obsession with 
Charleston was draining resources and 
attention from what was strategically 
important: tightening the blockade. 

In October 1862 Welles ordered the 
admiral to report to Washington for 
consultations. In his last letter to Fox 
before departing from the squadron’s 
base at Port Royal for home, Du Pont, 
emphasizing the political ramifica- 
tion of defeat, repeated once again that 
the department must not “go it half 
cocked about Charleston—it is a big- 
ger job than Port Royal... . Loss of life 
is nothing, but failure at Charleston is 
ten times the failure elsewhere.” The 
visit promised to be the best chance for 
the admiral to explain his position on 
Charleston. 

As part of his obligatory official 
calls, Du Pont met with President 
Abraham Lincoln. In this meeting, Du 
Pont “explained [to Lincoln] the gen- 
eral nature of our occupation off the 
seacoasts of three rebel states and the 
moral effect of this.” The admiral was 
struck by Lincoln’s frustration with Ma- 
jor General George McClellan and the 
Army of the Potomac, as the president 
vented his frustration with his former 
ground commander. At one point in 
their conversation, Lincoln complained 
that McClellan was constantly bad- 
gering the president for more troops. 
Nevertheless, the Commander in Chief 
grumbled, “If you promise him those, 
he will call for ten thousand more.” The 
hint was too obvious to miss: Lincoln 
was fed up with reluctant commanders. 
Perhaps because of Lincoln’s pointed 
censure of McClellan, Du Pont did not 
inform the president of his concerns 
over the monitors, nor did he mention 
his preference for a joint operation 
to take Charleston.'* Had Du Pont 
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shared his frustrations with Lincoln at 
this meeting, he might have been able 
to hold on to his command after the 
Charleston attack. The consummate 
‘military professional, Du Pont did not 
want to go over the heads of Fox and 
Welles, with whom he still enjoyed a 
good working relationship, and he like- 
ly believed that he had plenty of time to 
sway the two men without resorting to 
jumping the chain of command. In ad- 
dition, several new Passaic class moni- 
tors were under construction and some 
would undoubtedly join Du Pont’s fleet; 
at this point, Du Pont was willing to 
give the department the benefit of the 
doubt. The fact that the president rec- 
ognized and discussed with the admiral 
the eastern army’s dismal record must 
have added to the pressure Du Pont felt. 

During this trip he also had his first 
opportunity to inspect the Monitor and 
received a briefing on the Passaic class 
monitor that the Navy Department 
hoped would improve on the original 
design; Welles earmarked at least two 
of the new vessels for his squadron and 
the Charleston operation. Du Pont was 
impressed with the defensive capabili- 
ties of the Monitor and exclaimed that 
the ship’s design was “very extraordi- 
nary.’ Also striking were the XV-inch 
Dahlgren guns destined for mounting 
in the new ships. After seeing a dem- 
onstration of these weapons, Du Pont 
began to feel a bit more confident about 
the effectiveness of the ironclads, but 
he still voiced a cautionary note: “With 
a sufficient number of these vessels so 
armed they would tear away, I believe, 
the walls of forts. My fear is that we 
shall be hurried on to our great work 
with very few." 

Before leaving the capital for his 
headquarters at Port Royal, Du Pont 
told Sophie about his meetings with 
Fox and Welles: “[I] posted him up in 
many things. I warned him against the 
undue influence of the political senti- 
ment in hastening operations against 
Charleston. I told him it might be a 
joint movement of Army and Navy. He 
agreed so far as to have a force on James 
Island to take possession if we captured 
the city.”'7 Three days later, Du Pont 
vented his frustrations to Henry Winter 
Davis: “In reference to the great matter 
of all, I could not induce an enlarged 
view of a joint expedition on such a 
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marked appetite for the capture of the 
place.” With his extensive experience 
with the army and joint operations, Du 
Pont could not understand why “Fox’s 
Navy feelings are so strong, and his 
prejudices or dislike of Army selfish- 
ness so great in their operations with 
our service, that he listens unwillingly 


to combined movements.” But despite 


his disappointment over his inability to | 


persuade Fox and Welles to either aban- 
don or expand the Charleston opera- 
tion, he understood civilian control of 
the military and decided to salute and 
follow orders: “[A]s you are aware,” he 
reminded Davis, “it is not in my nature 


far more importance than what may 
accrue to different corps.”'? Du Pont 
understood that this was no time for 
service parochialism. 

The relationship between Welles, 
Fox, and Du Pont was clearly a one- 
way street. The secretary and his as- 
sistant asked for Du Pont’s thoughts 
on the operation, essentially ignored 
them, and instead tried to assuage his 
apprehensions with more ironclads. 
Du Pont understood and accepted the 
realities of civil-military relations in the 
United States where civilian supremacy 
is total, yet it is clear that the depart- 
ment ignored the military advice of one 


The invulnerability of the Monitor in its battle with the Virginia led Welles and Fox to 
regard this type of ship as the key to capturing Charleston. 


to press things .. . so I must trust in 
Providence, and do my duty whatever 
instruments and means are given 
me.”'’ The letter to Davis provides 


clear evidence that Du Pont did present | 


his misgivings to his superiors. This 
belies the claims made by Welles after 
the Charleston defeat that Du Pont 
never expressed reluctance or misgiv- 
ings at any time before the attack. 


Although disappointed that he was | 


unable to change their minds at the 
conference, Du Pont felt certain that he 
had adequately explained the opera- 
tion’s considerable risk to his superiors. 
Indeed, in their final conversation be- 
fore Du Pont returned to Port Royal, 
the admiral cautioned Fox that his 
obsession with all-navy triumphs was 
unhealthy and did not serve the inter- 
ests of the nation: “undivided glory is 
very pleasant to contemplate, but our 
country is in a position where certainty 


scale as to ensure success. There is a | of success in such an undertaking is of 
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of its most experienced officers. This 
was a mistake. It was difficult, but Du 
Pont accepted the fundamental prem- 
ise that political considerations such 
as the pressure to take Charleston— 
even though he did not agree—must 
invariably drive military operations. 
However, Welles and Fox did not pres- 
ent to the president Du Pont’s concerns 
or his request for a joint army and navy 
operation. Indeed, the record suggests 
that they presented the Charleston 
mission to the president as an all-navy 
replay of Port Royal and New Orleans. 
Thus, when an increasingly desperate 
Du Pont aggressively voiced his un- 
happiness with the monitors and the 
mission in January 1863, and without 
knowing that the admiral had be offer- 
ing reasoned critiques of the mission 
since May 1862, Lincoln came to regard 
Du Pont’s reluctance before Charleston 
as comparable to McClellan’s vacilla- 
tion on numerous occasions. By the 
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time of the Charleston attack, one 
thing Lincoln would not tolerate was a 
McClellan-like commander.” 

In Eliot Cohen’s groundbreaking 
book Supreme Command, he notes 
that healthy civil-military relations in 
a democracy can be described as an 
“unequal dialogue” where the civilians 
hold sway.*! This is very true, but as 
Cohen also argues, the operative word 
is “dialogue” and in this case there was 
none. Instead of addressing or even 


considering Du Pont’s objections— 
objections developed through the ex- 
periences gained in a forty-seven-year 
career—Welles and Fox simply ignored 
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Welles, became the foremost propotient, | 
of the monitor type vessel and believed 
that their defensive strength made them 
capable of performing virtually any na- 
val mission. Du Pont found out to his 
dismay that once Fox saw the Monitor 
in action, it was almost impossible to 
change his mind about the class of ves- 
sel? 

Thus, firmly in the grips of “moni- 
tor fever” by late 1862, the monitor had 
become the sine qua non of the Union 
Navy.** Welles and Fox were much 
more affected by public opinion and 
political pressure to achieve results than 
cost, capabilities, and effectiveness of 


The first attack by ironclads against shore fortifications took place at Drewry’s Bluff on 15 
May 1862. Their repulse failed to shake the Navy Department's faith in the new type of vessel. 
The sketch above depicts a later attack at Drewry's Bluff. 


or cavalierly dismissed them. 
What is most striking about the 
relationship between Welles, Fox, and 


Du Pont from May 1862 through June | 


1963, was the secretary's and Fox’s total, 
almost obsessive, faith in the ability of 
the ironclad (especially the monitor 
design) to do almost anything. The 
“monitor fever” that gripped the North- 
ern public, media, and especially the 
Navy Department in the months after 
the battle at Hampton Roads overshad- 
owed all other ironclad designs, and 
to the Monitor and her sisters were at- 
tributed qualities they did not possess.” 
The Navy Department capitalized on 
press and public enthusiasm over the 
Monitor’s success over the Virginia, and, 
indeed, they expanded ironclad (par- 
ticularly monitor) production. Fox in 
particular, an eyewitness to the battle | 


the weapon system. In addition, their | 
| Army of the Cumberland to a draw at 


attitude toward the monitors reflected 
the “positive reinforcement of their pre- 
conceptions.”* As a result, in the short 
term, the navy and Du Pont became the 
victims of the Monitor’s early success. 
Du Pont was torn between his own 
view that the Charleston operation was 
an “experiment” using largely untried 
means (the technologically advanced 
monitors), and responding to the de- 
partmental, political, and public pres- 
sure to achieve a great military success. 
Consequently, in the wake of the Union 
army’s disastrous battle of Fredericks- 
burg, the admiral knew that he had to 
do his very best, so he asked the de- 


| partment to send him every ironclad 


it could spare for the upcoming attack: 
“Let there be no stinting,” Du Pont 
urged Fox, “for we must not fail.”° 


at Hampton Roads, and supported by | A delighted Fox responded at once to 
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new-found resolve: “We shall send you 


immediately the New Tronsides, ‘the Pas- 
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Weehawken. . 
receive the final blow by your avengi 
arm, at Charleston and Savannah,” | 

Finally, on 6 January 1863, after all 
the meetings and letters, Welles told Du 
Pont he could soon expect to see the 
ironclads New Ironsides, Passaic, Mon- 
tauk, Patapsco, and Weehawken at Port 
Royal to reinforce his squadron “to en- 
able you to enter the harbor of Charles- 
ton and demand the surrender of all its 
defenses or suffer the consequences of 
a refusal.”** Welles would later claim 
that the department never actually or- 
dered Du Pont to take Charleston, This 
was not true. Clearly this letter gave 
Du Pont his orders; Charleston was no 
longer a suggestion. Welles went on 
to note that Charleston’s capture “rests 
solely upon the success of the naval 
force.””? It was now official: Du Pont 
had to conduct the mission with an all- 
naval force whether he wanted to or 
not, and in spite of his previous objec- 
tions. 

Union fortunes were bleak at best 
in January 1863 when Welles finally 
issued his orders. The Army of the Po- 
tomac had just been soundly defeated, 
once again, by Robert E. Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia at Fredericksburg; 
the Union’s first attempt to take Vicks- 
burg had ended in defeat and with- 
drawal; Confederate General Braxton 
Bragg had only days before fought the 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee; and northern 
newspapers kept up a merciless drub- 
bing of Welles and the department over 
the seemingly porous blockade and for 
what they saw as inaction on the part 
of the navy. Thus, the pressure was on 
Welles and, consequently, Du Pont. 
Welles’s unwelcome message was 
by no means unexpected; but at least 
the reinforcements would be welcome. 
But the extra ironclads did nothing to 
change Du Pont’s original belief that 
the “the capture of Charleston should 
be effected by a joint operation of Army 
and Navy ... we should be willing to 
share the laurels.” Du Pont acknowl- 
edged Welles’s 6 January order, and 
countered with a request for “additional 
ironclads, if possible, to those men- 
tioned in your dispatch.’ If Du Pont 
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-perhaps the world. 

_ Historians have misunderstood 
this exchange, arguing that this was the 
first time that Welles learned about Du 
Pont’s concerns.” It is highly unlikely 
that Welles was unaware of Du Pont’s 
thoughts on joint operations and the 
limitations of the monitors. Du Pont 
made his opinions clear in the October 
1862 conference in Washington D.C 
and in dozens of letters to Fox. Du 
Pont assumed that Fox would have in- 
formed Welles of his opinion concern- 
ing a major naval operation -- perhaps 


the most significant of the war to date. 
—_ 
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However, even if Fox did not inform 
Welles of his correspondence with Du 
Pont, the secretary had to know Du 
Pont’s thoughts at this late date. The 
burden was clearly on Fox, much more 
than on Du Pont, to keep his chief in- 
formed. The attack on Charleston was 
simply too important for misunder- 
standings. 

Charleston’s defenses were formida- 
ble and arrayed in depth. A succession 
of Confederate commanders constantly 
improved the port’s fortifications and 
armaments, unopposed since the cap- 
ture of Fort Sumter in April 1861. Brit- 
ish officers inspecting the fortifications 
thought them more impressive than 
those at Sevastopol in the Crimean 
War. Confederate General Pierre G. T. 
Beauregard placed great reliance on un- 
derwater obstructions, reasoning that if 
the monitors were forced to slow down, 
or better yet, stop, his gunners would 
be that much more effective. With the 
transfer of the monitors to Du Pont, 
Beauregard redoubled his efforts and 


USS New Ironsides. 


Fag 
pon in February 1863 that the in- 
stallation of torpedoes throughout the 
main channel was proceeding in “every 
direction.” Drayton described the tor- 
pedoes in Charleston harbor as “strewn 
about like autumn leaves.” By early 
1863, the Confederacy was now able 
to equip its fortifications at Charles- 
ton with large caliber guns with armor 
piercing projectiles such as Brooke 
Rifles.** 

To their credit, Welles and Fox did 
their best to send every ironclad they 
could get their hands on to Du Pont. 
The first to arrive at Port Royal was the 
New Ironsides on 18 January 1863, fol- 
lowed the next day by the Montauk un- 
der the command of the Monitor’s first 
captain, Commander John Worden, 


and two days after that by Drayton’s 
Passaic.** But before Du Pont could 
decide on a course of action against 
Charleston, he had to determine the ca- 
pability of the ironclads. Almost all of 
the ironclads came to Du Pont directly 
from the builder’s yards without work- 
up or sea trials. If the department re- 
fused to conduct full-scale trials of the 
monitors, Du Pont would. He decided 


to order the Montauk to engage the | 
_ attack on Fort McAllister on 3 March 


rebel strongpoint of Fort McAllister on 
the Ogeechee River south of Savannah. 
The results of this attack were mixed. 
If the monitors sustained little dam- 
age, they inflicted even less on the fort. 
Worden reported that although the reb- 
el gunners hit them “quite a number of 
times,” they suffered no damage.** After 
expending all his ammunition in a four- 
hour bombardment, Worden withdrew. 
To a friend, the admiral mused: “If one 
ironclad cannot take eight guns, how 
are five to take 147 guns in Charleston 
harbor?”** 

A disgusted Du Pont dashed off a 
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dispatch to Welles with a decided “I 
told you so” tone reporting the results 
of the Fort McAllister experiment. He 
started the letter off with the good 
news: “Considering it desirable to test 
in every way the efficiency of the iron- 
clads that had arrived .. . I sent Com- 
mander Worden down to [Fort McAl- 
lister].... [A]lthough the Montauk was 
struck thirteen (13) times, she received 
no injury.” He then dropped the bad 
news: “My own previous impressions 
of these vessels, frequently expressed 
to Assistant Secretary Fox, have been 
confirmed, viz: that whatever degree of 
impenetrability they might have, there 
was no corresponding quality of aggres- 
sion or destructiveness as against forts. 

. This experiment also convinces 
me of another impression, firmly held 
and often expressed, that in all such 
operations, to secure successes, troops 
are necessary.” This was perhaps Du 
Pont’s most forceful expression of his 
concerns that went directly to the secre- 
tary. Finally, Du Pont sent Welles an of- 
ficial dispatch not a private letter to Fox 
that may or may not have been shared 
with the secretary. 

Du Pont must have viewed the re- 
sults of the McAllister experiment— 
results he undoubtedly anticipated—as 
one of his last chances to convince the 
department of the necessity for a joint 
operation. The Montauk tried again on 
1 and 15 February 1863 with similar re- 
sults. The first success for the new ships 
occurred on 28 February, when Worden 
attacked and destroyed the Confeder- 
ate warship Nashville.** Thinking that 
more monitors might make a differ- 
ence, and hoping to continue his evalu- 
ation and give the new ships and their 
crews every opportunity to see some 
action, Du Pont ordered yet another 


1863, this time with Passaic, Nahant, 
and Patapsco. The outcome with three 
monitors was no better than earlier at- 
tempts with one.” 

Du Pont was appalled at the per- 
formance of the monitors. If three of 
the most technologically advanced war- 
ships in the world could not destroy an 
earthen fort with a mere seven guns, 
how could they possibly take a port 
city surrounded by dozens of pieces of 
the most modern ordnance available to 
the rebels? To Gideon Welles, however, 
the experiments were foolish wastes of 


time that allowed the enemy to gauge 
the monitors’ strengths and weaknesses, 
and he chose not to answer Du Pont’s 
Fort McAllister report and continued 
advocacy of a joint operation.” Appar- 
ently the secretary expected Du Pont to 
attack Charleston without training his 
crews or even determining the actual 
capabilities of his new and unproven 
ships. 

Soon the department reinforced the 
squadron with the Keokuk, an experi- 
mental ironclad with two XI-inch guns 
mounted in non-rotating barbettes, and 
two additional Passaic class monitors, 
the Catskill and the Nantucket. By mid- 
March the attack force was set. The first 
all iron fleet in history now consisted of 
nine ships: seven Passaic_class monitors, 
the oceangoing ironclad frigate New 
Ironsides, and the odd Keokuk.*' 


The fleet would be able to bring | 
thirty-four guns to bear against enemy | 


fortifications bristling with ordnance. 
The rest of March was consumed with 
preparation for the upcoming opera- 
tion and correcting construction errors, 
design flaws, and shoddy workmanship 
in virtually every ship.” Only four of 
the ironclads had ever fired their guns 
in anger, most of the ships had been 


rushed through construction and hur- | 


ried south to Port Royal with no tri- 
als or workups, and none had worked 
together as a team. The Nantucket for 
example fired her guns for the first time 
on | April, only five days before the at- 
tack. After only two rounds, her master 
reported that “all the nuts on the left of 
{the XV-inch] muzzle box was blown 
off” In a letter to friend and fellow 
squadron commander Rear Admiral 
David G. Farragut, Du Pont revealed 
what was probably his greatest misgiv- 
ing about the operation: “All is new and 
untried.” 

Finally, on 4 April 1863 Du Pont 
issued his order for the attack on 
Charleston. The admiral outlined a 
plan that called for the ironclad flotilla 
to steam up the ship channel past the 
batteries on Morris Island and to “open 
fire on Fort Sumter when within easy 
range [from 600 to 800 yards].” The 
order admonished each ship’s captain 
not to waste ammunition and to “ren- 
der every assistance possible to vessels 
that may require it.” After the flotilla 
finished with Fort Sumter, “it is prob- 
able that the next point of attack will be 
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Commander John Worden 


General Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard. 


the batteries on Morris Island.” Finally, 
the nine ironclads were to steam down 
the ship channel in the following line of 
battle order: four Passaic-class monitors 
(Weehawken, Passaic, Montauk , and Pa- 
tapsco), the flagship New Ironsides, three 
more Passaics (Catskill, Nantucket, and 
Nahant), and the experimental ironclad, 
Keokuk.* 

The admiral’s plan was very poor 
indeed. The order provided little in- 
formation to the commanders and 
offered no subsequent objectives once 
the fleet reduced Fort Sumter and “the 


batteries” on Morris Island. In other 
words, Du Pont did not appear to have 
| considered the possibility of success or 
| any other contingency. What happened 
if the underwater obstacles were not as 
formidable as Union intelligence had 
led him to believe? What course of ac- 
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forts surrendered? Which ship or ships 
were to counter a possible attack by the _ ai, 
Confederate ironclads? How should 
the rest of the squadron’s ships support 
the monitor’s attack? Du Pont’s order 
addressed none of these questions.*® 
The inadequate plan was unusual for 
the usually meticulous Du Pont, but 
is perhaps not surprising considering 
his increasing dismay over the entire 
operation. However, to the admiral’s 
credit, he did entrust the role of leading 
the squadron into battle to John Rodg- 
ers, his best and most aggressive com- 
mander. Also, the captains of the first 
five ships in his line of battle were his 
very finest. = 
The details of the battle itself are 
well known and not in dispute. Nine of 
the most advanced military machines 
—true weapons systems, and the most 
complex ever built—the world had 
ever seen, were repulsed in less than an 
hour.” The monitors’ crews were able 
to fire only fifty-five of the largest shells 
against the masonry walls of the fort. 


_ Of these, only thirty-four struck home. 


In stark contrast, the numerous Con- 
federate batteries fired 2,209 rounds in 
a forty-five-minute engagement hitting 
the Union ships over four hundred 
times.** History’s first all-iron fleet had 
been soundly defeated. Casualties on 
both sides of this revolutionary battle 
were very light owing to the monitors’ 
excellent armor protection. Only one 
Union sailor was killed during the battle 
and several other sailors were wounded. 
Confederate casualties included one 
killed and five wounded.*” “We have 
failed as I felt sure we would,” Du Pont 
wrote Sophie the day after the battle.” 
Although Du Pont’s conduct of the 
battle was unimpressive to say the least, 
the department had handed Du Pont 
an impossible task. Despite later claims 
by Welles, Du Pont did not sabotage the 
effort, but his heart was definitely not 
in the attack. He faced the worst of all 
possible circumstances for a military 
commander: Du Pont did not believe 
in his mission or the tools he had been 
given to accomplish his task. The result 
was almost preordained. 

After he received Du Pont’s first 


_ detailed report of the battle in which he 


repeated, “I will only add that Charles- 
ton cannot be taken by a purely naval 


| attack,” Welles disingenuously claimed 
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him of any such misgivings.*' This 
claim was simply not true. For months, 


Du Pont had gone to great pains to | 


‘inform both Welles and Fox of his res- 
ervations and concerns over the efficacy 
of the monitors and the difficulty of 
the mission. But to Welles, Fox, and 
Lincoln, Du Pont’s defeat meant that 
his days as commander of the South At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron were num- 
bered. For Fox and Welles, a change 
was essential because Du Pont would 
not support adequately the monitors, 
and the department had bet everything 
on these ironclads. When the time 
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came for Welles to relieve Du Pont, Lin- 
coln did not intervene on the admiral’s 
behalf despite the urging of influential 
Congressman Henry Winter Davis and 
the favorable report of his own private 
secretary John Hay.” 

Du Pont’s close friend Congress- 
man Henry Winter Davis felt strongly 
enough about Du Pont’s predicament 
that he personally argued the admiral’s 
case to Lincoln at the Executive Man- 
sion on 2 May 1863. Davis wrote Du 
Pont that he told the president that “You 
had never thought the attack wise, had 
always said it must be a joint attack to 
be successful; that the 7 department 


The ironclad fleet engages the Charleston defenses, but to no avail. 


“All the [Charleston] defenses for one year now have been seaward,” reported Du Pont. 
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knew of your views of the great danger 
of a purely naval attempt.” Davis also 
presented Du Pont’s views on the. Da- 
vis and Du Pont were shocked to learn 
that this information “was all new to 
the President,” but the Congressman 
was encouraged by Lincoln’s reassur- 
ance that Du Pont’s position was in no 
danger because “his feelings of confi- 
dence and kindness [toward the admi- 
ral] are wholly unchanged.” Lincoln 
noted to Davis that he wished Du Pont 
had mentioned his misgivings when 
they met in October 1862. Davis left 
the White House thinking he had con- 
vinced Lincoln to support Du Pont’s 
version of events.*> He was wrong. 

At the time of the meeting at the 
White House, Lincoln was preoccupied 
with the unfolding Chancellorsville 
campaign. Du Pont’s case was lost in 
the aftermath of that disastrous battle 
and Lincoln never intervened on the 


| admiral’s behalf. Also, Davis had been 


one of Lincoln’s most vociferous po- 
litical enemies and the president was 
probably reluctant to give his opponent 
something that some might view as a 
political victory. Lincoln was perfectly 
content to leave the running of the 
navy to Welles, in stark contrast to his 
relationship with the army where he 
was intimately involved on a day-to-day 
basis.** Because of Lincoln’s non-in- 
terference with the navy, or at most his 


loose supervision of the service, Welles 
and Fox felt perfectly comfortable with 
not informing the president of a senior 
commander’s misgivings before a ma- 
jor operation. If Lincoln had focused 
on the navy with the same intensity as 
he did the army, the president would 
surely have been aware of all the issues 
surrounding the attack on Charleston. 
Du Pont’s rank consciousness probably 
ensured that the October meeting was 
merely a pleasant but unproductive so- 
cial call. Finally, Davis’s visit may have 
hastened Du Pont’s relief. No superi- 
or likes to have a subordinate jump the 
chain of command, certainly not Welles 
and Fox. 

Du Pont’s post-attack attempts to 
defend himself and his actions on 7 
April and his reluctance to conduct any 
subsequent operations against Charles- 
ton gave Welles little choice but to 
relieve the admiral. Welles confided to 
his diary that “I fear he can be no lon- 
ger useful in his present command, and 
am mortified and vexed that I did not 
earlier detect his vanity and weakness. 
They have lost us the opportunity to 
take Charleston, which a man of more 
daring energy, and who had not a dis- 
tinguished name to nurse and take care 
of would have improved.” This assess- 
ment of Du Pont was grossly unfair, but 
it does contain some kernels of truth. 


Du Pont could be vain, and he was not 


aggressive at Charleston, but on the 
other hand, it turned out that the admi- 
ral was prophetic about the operation 
in almost every respect as Charleston 
ultimately fell to an army force despite 
months of additional naval bombard- 
ment. 

The Charleston affair provides 
perhaps the Civil War’s most reveal- 
ing glimpse into the autocratic nature 
Navy Department’s civilian leadership 
and Lincoln’s relatively “hands off” ap- 
proach to naval matters. Welles and 
Fox, a highly effective leadership team, 
nonetheless, consciously ignored and 
dismissed the cogent military advice of 
one of the navy’s most successful and 
competent officers, and the commander 
of their most strategically important or- 
ganization. However, despite the many 
faults of the navy’s civilian masters, Du 
Pont deserves the bulk of the blame 
over this unfortunate episode. Until 
the October 1862 conference, he never 
ensured that Welles received his unvar- 
nished military advice directly from his 
own lips. He did not make certain that 
there was absolutely no misunderstand- 
ing about his misgivings. It may have 
been due to his reluctance to “press 
things,” or because he felt himself bul- 
letproof because of his superb perfor- 
mance up to 7 April 1863, but whatever 
the reason, had Du Pont delivered his 
military advice in a more forceful man- 
ner, the Charleston debacle might not 
have occurred and the Union would 
have kept the invaluable services of one 
of its finest naval officers. But most of 
all, once Du Pont was certain that his 
advice had been heard but overruled, 
he owed it to his civilian leaders and 
the nation to do the best he could with 
the force and the mission he was given. 
This he did not do. oO 
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CIVIL WAR PETERSBURG: 
Confederate City 
in the Crucible of War 
By A. Wilson Greene. Charlottesville: 
University of Virginia Press, 2006. Pp. 
xi, 363. Illustrations, bibliography, notes, 
index. $34.95, ISBN 9780813925707. 


In Civil War Petersburg, A. Wilson 
Greene joins the mainstream of Civil War 
historiography by shifting his attention 
from the soldiers to the civilians. 
Unlike his Breaking the Backbone of 
the Rebellion: The Final Battles of the 
Petersburg Campaign (2000), Civil 
War Petersburg falls into the genre of 
community history. Fortunately for the 
reader, Greene has made the transition 
with a mastery of his subject and literary 
flair reminiscence of Daniel Sutherland’s 
account of Culpeper County, Virginia, in 
Seasons of War (1995). 

Located at the falls of the 
Appomattox River and the terminus 
of several railroads, Petersburg was 
destined to play a pivotal role in the 
conflict once the Confederate capital 
was moved to Richmond, 23 miles to the 
north. Long overshadowed by that city, 
it was at Petersburg that the fate of the 
new nation’s capital was actually decided. 
When Petersburg fell after a nine- 
month struggle, it signaled the final days 
of the war. As with most Confederate 
citizens, particularly urban residents, 
Petersburgers lived with ever growing 
shortages and inflation. Greene uses not 
only the letters and diaries of the literate, 
but also newspapers and census data to 
better document the lives of all citizens. 

The highlight of the book 
is Greene’s description of African 
Americans, thirty-six percent of whom 
were free, which amounted to 26 percent 
of the total free population. They owned 
nearly 20 percent of the real property, 
and one out of three families owned real 
estate in the city—only one white in ten 


could honestly make that claim. Most 
of the free blacks were women, and they 
owned half of all African American 
property. By various means, including 
prostitution, some of these women 
became affluent enough to become slave 
owners. Unfortunately, extant records 
limited Greene's ability to thoroughly 
describe the free black citizenry or 
to allow him to accept their support 
of the Confederate cause as genuine. 
Even if they were motivated to do so in 
order to preserve their economic and 
social standing, could not the same 
be said for numerous whites? This 
notwithstanding, Civil War Petersburg is 
exceptional history. 
—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 
Chicago, IL 


The Rebel and the Rose 
By Wesley Millett and Gerald White 
Cumberland House Pub. Inc., Nashville, 
Tn, ISBN-13: 978-1-58182-583-1,ISBN- 
10-58182-583-8, Copyright 2007 


The Rebel and the Rose provides a 
picture of romance, the mystery of lost 
Confederate gold, and a dramatic history 
of the closing days of America’s war 
between the states. The main characters 
of this non-fiction story are Julia Gardiner 
Tyler (former wife of President John 
Tyler) and Confederate agent James A. 
Semple. 

Wesley Millett and Gerald White 
have combined their talents for research 
and scholarship uncovering mysteries 
that have long evaded the average 
Civil War historian. Their attention to 
historical detail may have the reader 
scratching his head in the first four 
chapters while waiting for the drama 
of Tyler and Semple’s relationship to 
unfold. Brief interludes of contact 
between Tyler and Semple are planted 
between detailed accounts of the flight 
of Confederate president Jefferson 
Davis and the bewildered Confederate 
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army’s final attempts to save the South 
and protect a treasury of Confederate 
gold. 

To the interested Civil War 
historian, The Rebel and the Rose offers 
a wealth of information and meticulous 
detail to the circumstances surrounding 
the last months of the Civil War leading 
up to surrender. The authors present 
agent James A. Semple as man who is 
working undercover for the South, while 
at the same time, carrying on a private 
affair with former First Lady Julia Tyler. 
The affair is documented in the form 
of actual excerpts from romantic letters 
sent to Tyler while Semple was away on 
duty . 

Intermingled in romance and 
intrigue of war is the menacing 
question, What happened to all the 
Confederate gold from the treasury 
at Richmond? The frantic treasury 
officials at Richmond had been packing 
the gold, silver, jewelry, and British 
pounds in oak crates anticipating 
movement on a moment’s notice. From 
Richmond the Confederate treasury 
was taken by wagons to the Danville 
train station where it was loaded on 
the “treasure train” and transported 
to safety. Where is the gold today? The 
authors give three scenarios of what 
might have happened to the treasure in 
the appendix of the book. 

If the reader is looking for another 
“Gone with the Wind” in The Rebel and 
the Rose, he will be left disappointed. 
On the other hand, if the he is searching 
for meticulous, detailed accounts of the 
last days of the Civil War intermingled 
with intermittent sketches of romance 
and mystery, then it may well be the 
book for you. 

—Terry R. Tuley 
Woodstock, GA 


BELEAGUERED WINCHESTER: 
A Virginia Community at War, 
1861-1865. 

By Richard B. Duncan. (Baton Rouge 
Louisiana State University Press, 2007. 

Pp. 380,$ ISBN 978-0-8971-3217-3 


In her recent study of Charles 
County, Maryland during the American 
Revolution, Jean B. Lee noted: “Wars are 
flash points that provide unusual access 
to past communities. They throw 
into graphic relief the contours of the 


societies involved: their resilience and 
fragility, their capacity both to endure 
and to change.” That statement seems 
even more fully applicable to southern 
communities during the Civil War, and 
says much about the value of Richard 
Duncan’s masterful study of what must 
have been one of the most constantly 
besieged and beleaguered Confederate 
towns —Winchester, Virginia. 

A thriving market center in the 
Lower Shenandoah Valley, with easy 
accessibility to western Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, Winchester consisted 
of over 4,300 residents in 1860, 700 of 
whom were slaves and nearly as many 
were free blacks. Only thirty miles 
from Harper’s Ferry, Winchester’s 
whites were especially skittish over 
northern incursion and slave uprising, 
and most were fully secessionist by 
the time their state withdrew from 
the Union late in April 1861, though 
a small but determined group of 
Unionists remained very much in 
evidence throughout the war years. 
What most distinguished wartime 
Winchester was the constantly 
fluctuating occupations by both 
Union and Confederate forces, leading 
British observer Arthur Fremantle to 
note in 1863 that this “unfortunate 
town ... seems to have been made a 
regular shuttlecock by the contending 
armies.” 

The multiple responses of 
local residents to these military 
occupations provide the narrative 
drive of Duncan’s book. The degrees 
and dynamics of civilian resistance 
to various level of harassment and 
oppression by differing Federal leaders 
presiding over those occupying forces 
varied over time—from a relatively 
restrained Nathaniel Banks in the spring 
of 1862 to a far more brutal and much 
detested Robert Milroy during the first 
few months of 1863, followed by further 
pendulum swings in military-civilian 
relations, driven by later commanders, 
each acting from different political, 
military, and even personal agendas. 
Compounding the uncertainty and 
instability of town life were increasingly 
intense military action and guerrilla 
warfare waged in the vicinity for much of 
war's final two years. 

Slaves were emboldened by the 
presence of Union forces and their 


status became increasingly uncertain 
and fluid, much to the distress of not 
only their owners, but of whites forced 
to observe shocking public displays of 
social contact between black women 
and Yankee soldiers. But the most 
prevalent players in Duncan’s study 
are Winchester’s white women, whose 
voices provide a running commentary 
on the town’s trials and tribulations, 
thanks to an unusual number of diaries 
and journals they kept throughout the 
war years. Given the absence of so many 
men, elite women, in particular, moved 
to the forefront of the circumstances 
they document; they demonstrated 
their resistance to enemy occupation in 
both subtle and blatant ways—ranging 
from mere social slights to taking pot 
shots at departing troops, as they did 
as Banks’ forces made a hasty retreat 
out of town upon learning of Stonewall 
Jackson’s rapid approach into the area. 
That incident proved humiliating enough 
to the Federals that it undermined any 
chance of conciliatory approaches to 
Winchester residents when next they 
took control of the town. 

Duncan has created a meticulous 
and deeply researched case study of the 
blurring of home front and military 
arenas that complicated the roles of both 
civilians and soldiers in their interactions 
with each other. It reveals as much as any 
comparable study the full extent to which 
both the fragility and the resilience of 
a wartime community were tested, and 
the extent to which it experienced the 
trauma of war on the most intimate and 
personal of terms. 

—John C. Inscoe 
University of Georgia 


LINCOLN’S MAN IN LIVERPOOL: 
Consul Dudley and the Legal Battle 
to Stop Confederate Warships. 
By Coy F. Cross II. (DeKalb, Illinois: 
Northern Illinois University Press, 2007, 

180 pp. ISBN978-0-87580-373-9). 


Thomas Haines Dudley served 
throughout the Civil War, and for some 
years afterward, as the U.S. Consul in 
Liverpool, England. That assignment 
put him at the center of the clandestine 
maneuverings by rebel agents that 
resulted in the construction of several 
Confederate raiders, including Alabama, 
Florida, and Shenandoah, as well as the 


dreaded Laird rams, which were seized 
by the British government on the eve 
of their departure. In this slim volume, 
Air Force historian Coy Cross rescues 
Dudley from historical obscurity, 
yet Dudley is a curious vehicle for 
exploring this tale, for his job was 
essentially to gather evidence against 
the man who is the real prime mover of 
the story: James Dunwoody Bulloch, 
the Confederacy’s chief purchasing 
agent in England. Indeed, because 
Dudley necessarily reacted to Bulloch’s 
activities, he disappears entirely for long 
stretches in this book while Bulloch 
deals with avaricious shipbuilders 
and credulous British officials. When 
Dudley reappears, it is generally to 
gather sworn affidavits from witnesses 
or to monitor ship activities by reading 
newspaper reports, hardly the stuff of 
great adventure tales. Nevertheless, 
Cross strives valiantly to portray Dudley 
as the real—if long suffering—hero 
of the American effort to stifle British 
support for the rebel navy. 

Cross presents his story through a 
series of episodes concerning particular 
ships, which requires some backtracking 
since their tales overlap. There is a chapter 
on the Florida, one on the Alabama, and 
one on the Alexandra, a less famous vessel 
than the other two, but as Cross shows, 
important as a test case for the British 
Foreign Enlistment Act. In a chapter on 
the Laird rams, Cross suggests that Dudley 
was more instrumental in unraveling the 
complicated ownership of these deadly 
vessels than the American Minister, 
Charles Francis Adams, who blithely went 
on vacation in Scotland during the critical 
summer of 1863 while Dudley chased 
down the leads that would expose them as 
rebel warships. Though many diplomatic 
historians trace the British decision to 
seize these rams to Adams’ famous letter 
of warning to Lord John Russell (“It would 
be superfluous in me to point out to your 
Lordship that this is war.’), Cross instead 
credits Dudley’s dogged perseverance in 
gathering legal evidence. 

In some respects, this book 
is a counterpart to James Tertius 
deKay’s 2002 book entitled The Rebel 
Raiders: The Astonishing Story of the 
Confederacy’s Secret Navy (Ballantine) 
which focuses on Bulloch and his 
efforts to conjure a rebel fleet out of 
British shipyards. Here Cross shows us 
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the other side of that story as an otherwise 
obscure American consul scrambles to 
compile the evidence that would eventually 
unravel all Bulloch’s efforts and contribute 
as well to the settlement of the Alabama 
Claims in 1871-72. 

—Craig L. Symonds 

Annapolis, Maryland 


JOHN WASHINGTON’S CIVIL WAR: 
A Slave’s Narrative 

Ed. Crandall Shifflett (Louisiana State 

University Press, April 2008, 101 pp. 

36.95 Cloth, ISBN 978-0-8071-3301-9 

16.95 Paper, ISBN 978-0-8071-3302-6) 


Editor Crandall Shifflett has 
produced a scholarly and interesting 
narrative about a slave named John 
Washington. Washington gives insight 
into the daily life of a slave who longs to 
be free. Shifflett is careful not to present 
preconceived impressions on the subject 
of slavery. Instead, he allows the reader 
to read Washington's narrative first and 
then follows up with comments and 
observations. For instance, a comment 
is made about Washington's desire to 
learn to read. 

At about 4 years of age mother learned 
me the alphabet. Undoubtedly with the 
benefit of hindsight, Washington realized 
in 1872 how important literacy had been 
to his escape from slavery. Ultimately he 
would build upon these early teachings 
by a loving mother to become literate 
and, like Frederick Douglass, use the 
knowledge that literacy gave him to good 
advantage when dealing with his owners, 
eventually emancipating himself (pg.12). 

Washington shares his many trials 
as a slave. His greatest trial was when his 
family was separated from him and sold. 

.-Mother, came up to my little 
room. I slept in the “white peoples 
house,’ and laid down on the bed by 
me and begged me for her own sake, 
try and be a good boy, say my prayers 
every night, remember all she had had 
tried to teach me, and always think of 
her. Her tears mingled with mine and 
heart-felt sorrow. She tucked the bed 
clothes around me and bade me good 
night. Bitter pains filled my heart and 
I thought I would rather die. On the 
morrow, mother and sisters and brother 
would all leave me alone in this wide 
world to battle with temptations, trials 
and hardships (pg.16). 


Because Washington was forced 
by his slave owner to go to church, he 
developed a disdain for religion. Trying 
to force a traditional white worship style 
on African Americans was not working. 

“Slave religion was a blend of 
African and African American reli- 
gion forged in the slaves communal 
environment...slaves rejected their 
owners narrow version of Christianity 
... they blended their own cultural heri- 
tage... with conventional beliefs and 
what might be called “emancipation 
theology....” (pg. 14). 

In time, however, Washington was 
confronted with his own meaningful 
salvation experience, and comments 
that the Word of God was “a source of 
unfailing pleasure.” 

When the Yankees arrived in 
Falmouth, Washington was filled with 
hope. Washington got in a boat and 
rowed across the river to meet the 
U.S. Army. The Yankees received him 
and asked him if he wanted to be free? 
Washington was overjoyed and treated 
with what he termed “a most kind at- 
tention.” By the next morning he said, “I 
felt like I truly escaped from the hands 
of the slave master and with the help of 
God, I would never be a slave no more.” 
An intriguing narrative. 

—Terry R. Tuley 
Woodstock, GA 


GARY D. JOINER, MR. LINCOLN’S 
BROWN WATER NAVY: 
The Mississippi Squadron 
(Bowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 
2007), 199 pp, ISBN 0-7425-5098-2 


Gary D. Joiner teaches history and 
geography at the University of Louisiana 
Shreveport and is probably the leading 
expert on the 1864 Red River Campaign, 
as it pertains to naval operations. In Mr. 
Lincoln’s Brown Water Navy he expands 
well beyond the Red River to the 
story of the Union’s Mississippi River 
Squadron’s major naval actions in the 
Mississippi River Valley. 

The author writes that the book is 
about “the intrepid men” and the “highly 
improvised boats” that fought on the 
Mississippi River and her tributaries 
during the war. (p. xi) In the end, the 
author achieves mixed results. 

The first two chapters introduce 
major personalities—Winfield Scott, 
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John Rodgers, James Eads, and Samuel 
Pook—involved in the development 
of the North’s naval efforts in the 
Mississippi River Valley. Scott’s 
Anaconda Plan creates the need for 
a brown water navy while Rodgers, 
Eads, and Pook acquire, build and/ 
or design the boats of the Western 
Gunboat Flotilla, the predecessor of 
the Mississippi River Squadron. At 
the beginning of the war, the Western 
Gunboat Flotilla fell under command of 
the United States Army. 

Initially less clear is the role of 
Gideon Welles, President Lincoln’s 
Secretary of Navy. In fact, Welles appears 
to hinder the formation of the brown 
water navy as his efforts are directed 
to the formation of the Union’s blue 
water navy, the military arm that would 
blockade Southern ports. However, 
Welles strongly urges the flotilla be 
transferred to control of the Navy and in 
October 1862 legislation is passed doing 
exactly that and renaming the flotilla the 
Mississippi Squadron. 

Overall this reviewer found the 
first two chapters confusing. Numerous 
efforts to construct the flotilla occurred 
simultaneously—with no regards to 
overall uniformity of the boats. This 
made it impossible for the author to 
write, and the reader to follow, events 
chronologically. It also justifies the 
author’s statement that the boats were 
“highly improvised.” 

The remaining six chapters 
were clearer and for the most part 
well written. From Forts Henry and 
Donelson to Shiloh, Island No. 10 to 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and the 
Red River Campaign, Dr. Joiner weaves 
a story of the squadron’s operational 
history that’s certain to educate and 
entertain anyone interested in the Union 
naval efforts in the Mississippi River 
Valley. 

The book is enhanced by an index, 
footnotes, a bibliography, and numerous 
maps and illustrations. However some 
glaring errors detract from the book. 
For example, the Cincinnati was sunk 
at Vicksburg but “raised to fight again.” 
(p. 137) Yet the following page describes 
how the Baron de Kalb was also sunk 
but “unlike its sister the Cincinnati, 
would be raised to fight again.” 

Though there are flaws, Mr. 
Lincoln’s Brown Water Navy has a place 


on the bookshelf of Civil War scholars 
and buffs alike. As the author contends, 
the war in the west could not have 
succeeded without the Mississippi 
Squadron. Naval operations in the 
Mississippi River Valley rarely receive 
the attention they deserve but hopefully 
this book signals an emerging scholarly 
interest in this vitally important facet of 
the war. 
—Curtis Milbourn 
San Angelo, Texas 


In the Footsteps of Grant and 
Lee, The Wilderness through 
Cold Harbor. 

Text by Gordon C. Rhea. Photographs 
by Chris E. Heisey (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2007. 
Pp. viii, 134, order of battle, note on 
sources, photographs, maps. $39.95. 

ISBN 13:978-0-8071-3269-2. 


Gordon Rhea is considered to be 
the authority on the Civil War battles 
between Grant and Lee in Virginia 
during 1864. Chris Heisey is a talented 
photojournalist with particular interest 
and outstanding expertise in the Civil 
War. These two talented individuals 
have, in this book, joined together to 
produce a stunning account of the 
Overland Campaign. 

Readers will find in Rhea’s text 
what they came to see in his earlier 
writings on this topic: wide research 
and a clear readable style. This book, 
in fact, is a fine abridgement of Rhea’s 
earlier publications on this Civil War 
fighting. In the Conclusion, as he has 
written and spoken about elsewhere, 
Rhea denies the unfortunate “Grant the 
butcher” myth and objectively points 
out that both Lee and Grant made 
“mistakes” in the Overland Campaign. 
In the end, he concludes that, while 
Lee won a number of the battles in this 
important fighting, Grant emerged 
victorious “if the campaign is analyzed 
in its entirety.” 

In the Preface, Rhea states 
“that the fields themselves were 
key to understanding the battles.” 
Consequently he credits this book’s 
value to the “dedication, diligence, and 
imagination” of Heisey, the master 
photographer. As good as the text is, 
it is indeed the photography that gives 
the reader a feel for what the Federal 


and Confederate soldiers experienced 
in that campaign. Several pictures, 
for example, demonstrate, better than 
words alone, just what the Wilderness 
was like, why the horrible fires broke 
out there, and how awful was the plight 
of the common soldier, injured in the 
fighting and left to fend for himself 
on the battlefield. Preservationists 
will particularly be taken with the 
photograph of a modern oil slick on 
Totopotomoy Creek where once water 
and soldier blood mixed. “The [oil] 
contamination,” the photograph’s 
descriptive prose points out, “presents 
a colorful but jarring reminder of the 
precarious future of central Virginia’s 
Civil War sites” under attack by super 
highways and subdivisions. 

This is a worthwhile book, not 
because it tells us anything particularly 
new, but because it gives us a feeling for 
what happened in 1864 and thus helps 
us better understand these Virginia 
battles. 

—John F. Marszalek 
Mississippi State University, emeritus 


George Thomas, 
Virginian for the Union. 
By Christopher J. Einolf (Norman: Un- 
viersity of Oklahoma Press, 2007. Pp. 
413, notes, bibliography, illustrations, in- 
dex. $29.95. ISBN 978-0-8061-3867-1. 


He was one of the Civil War’s 
major military leaders, a slave-holding 
Virginian who remained loyal to the 
United States and led one of its major 
forces, the Army of the Cumberland. 
During the war itself and afterwards, 
his name was well known. Federal 
supporters revered him for his 
patriotic loyalty and, over time, he 
came to be reviled by southerners 
for not supporting his state and the 
Confederacy. There has also been 
disagreement about his efficiency as a 
military leader: his supporters among 
historians and buffs cite him as a great 
general, and his critics point out that he 
was just plain slow. 

So, what is the story according to 
Christopher Einolf, a faculty member 
at the University of Richmond? Einolf 
accurately points out that there is 
no simple answer. He concludes 
that criticisms of Thomas by Grant, 
Sherman, and those who agree with 


them, and the excessive praise of 
those who approve of Thomas’s 
generalship are both inaccurate. He 
was not unfairly treated by Grant and 
Sherman, however; their evaluation 
of his slowness was both accurate and 
exaggerated. In sum, Einolf concludes, 
Thomas deserves to be recognized as 
one of the best generals in the Civil 
War, but he was not without his faults. 
Einolf argues persuasively that 
Thomas, like so many others in the Civil 
War, has had his reputation determined 
by Lost Cause and reconciliationist 
historiography. Thomas is now coming 
back into vogue because historians are 
turning away from these interpretations 
and recognizing the importance of 
black freedom in the war’s history. 
Einolf says that Thomas is important 
not merely for his military activities 
but also for his southern unionism and 
his recognition of the worth of African 
Americans as soldiers and people. 
Thomas was an individual whose 
loyalty to the Union and eventually to 
the cause of black freedom make him a 
major figure in the Civil War era. 
Einolf has produced a readable 
book, and he argues his position fairly 
and well. The volume’s weakness 
results from something the author 
could not remedy: Thomas’s private 
personality and the lack of a significant 
corpus of Thomas papers. In this book 
Thomas remains a shadowy figure with 
insights into his being fleeting and 
brief. Yet Einolf has written as good a 
biography as we are likely to have, short 
of a miraculous discovery of here-to- 
fore unknown Thomas manuscripts. 
—John F. Marszalek 
Mississippi State University, emeritus 
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The Shenandoah Civil War 
Associates presents: 


The Final Campaign: 


The Road to Appomattox, 

June 20-23, 2008, a tour of 
General Robert E. Lee’s retreat 

to Appomattox in April, 1865, 

led by Chris Calkins, Chief of 
Interpretation, Petersburg National 
Battlefield, and author of numerous 
books and articles on Lee’s 
surrender route, and historians 
Jeffry Wert and Eric Wittenberg. 
Visit Five Forks, A.P. Hill’s death 
site, Pamplin Historical Park, White 
Oak Road and Battlefield Park, 
Lewis Farm, Sutherland Station, 
Sailor's Creek, High Bridge, and 
Appomattox CH. 


For registration, 

call James Madison University, 
540 568 8043. 
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